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many questions enter 


popularity of a living poet that it is quite impossible 


here to attempt to define 
comings; 


qualities. He has written 


ployed various metres as a medium of expression. 
has a way of making harsh words sound musical, and 
his skillful repetitions reveal the varied phases of a 
single impression that augments and changes through 
Incidentally he has added a new poetical 


meditation. 
definition to the sonnet, 
take 


It is a little curious and hardly complimentary to 
that the inventors of literary 
fashions are hardly ever able to profit by the work 
A few years ago a really ex- 
cellent historical novel of American Colonial life was 
It met with feeble response. 
novelist took a hand, and at one time it 


the “‘ general reader ” 
of their imaginations. 


produced. 


“ popular ” 
seemed as though persons 


torical romances were busy 


course, some were worthy 


were not. Then an undiscovered country some where 


among the little kingdoms 


palities of the Balkans was made to furnish the scene 
of a yery human story of adventure. Again-the “ pop- 
ular” novelists took possession of the scene, while 


their books with curiously 


up into the tens and even hundreds of thousands. 


We have of late read many 


usurped territory. We were obliged to do so. What 
appears to make them attractive is their action, Ap- 


parently the. thousands of 
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appear under the title 


lished since “ 
“In Palestine.” 
believe, does not appeal to a very large public; 
this does not mean that it never will so appeal. 


while distinguished critics have exhausted 
panegyric in estimating his undoubted and excellent 


, oa among those, better known sonnets on 
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particularly so. “ The” Russian Institution defies all 
comparisons with the roots of other civilizations. For | 
this reason a Russian interpreter is most desirable. 
The lectures, we are told, give a complete exposition 
of the judicial and military systems with a discus- 
sion of the subjects of personal liberties of Russian 
subjects. The volume, we think, should be well worth 


of “ Poems and 
It is the first to be pub- 
Five Books of Song” and 
Mr. Gilder’s verse, we 
but 
So 


antly begun. And yet there 
and among engravers and 
recognize, more or less dist 
ef his sketches and drawir 





into the explanation of the 5 art of etching or engravin 
reading. mately connected 


Mr. Gilder’s alleged short- — a with the extraordinary use 


We presume that the fetish as to how authors work 


will prove attractive as long as they are to produce However it may be, bs 
many things and has cm-| pooks. It is a pity, however, that no criterion of sure | Metest scribblings, are o 


He | success can thereby be established. In fact, it seems 


that with every new successful author we hear of a 
new method pursued in work. It is only the “ fail- 
ures” apparently who work as the masters did. Bal- 
zac wrote principally by lamp light and when stimu- 
lated by black coffee. We presume that there are aun- 
thors toiling to-day in the same way. But they are 
not Balzacs, and so we have not heard of them. Mr. 
Winston Churchill, we believe, hired “ office room’ 

in a New York skyscraper and wrote “ The Crisis” 
strictly during “ business hours.”. We have not heard, 
however, of any other author climbing to success in 

the same way. The data might be almost infinitely 
increased, but there would be few duplicates. Literary 

aspirants should remember that all these pretty tales ! 
of “ how I produced my masterpiece” usually signify 

much patience practiced along the lines of least re- 

sistence, and seldom anything else. 


latter are definitely 


emma aan 
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which is quite worthy to 


metal. And there is, 


artist, and who can stay hi 


prefers, 
understands. 
To all artists the success 


san ie cannot exist in the memory 


who were not reading his- 
composing them. Of 
of their popularity: others 


which directed the record. 
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gize and circulation, but for its reading matter and the 
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REMBRANDT. 


much was not lost during the period of his decline in 
the public appreciation, with which he had so triumph- 


with the manner 


the line in with graduated darks. 


They testify to a perception and power of expression 
which even the etchings cannot have so fully, for the 
chosén arrangements, 
their make by the material used; 
a harder and more precise method. 

The extremely delicate suggestion of the drawings 
could not be reproduced in the scratch of metal on 
necessarily, 
meant to address a great number of people a less inti- 
mate side than in the work of art addressed to that 
one judge of exquisitely trained perception, who fs the 


content with a suggestiveness that he fully 


brings back a number of attending circumstances which 


in the confidence of the moment and of the feelings 


cumstance that so much in the sketch of a great master 
up of memories at his mere suggestion. 


But in no drawings is more conveyed by few means 
that in the drawings, of Rembrandt. 


in his mind and in ours, of things 
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pmann's Famous Col- 


always remained admirers; 
etchers men who would 
inctly, the enormous value 
1gs as connected with the 
g. Their manner is inti- 
of his etchings, 
of line, and of the filling 


drawings, even to the 
importance. 


1€ 
extraordinary 


limited in 


which fs, necessarily, 


in the work of art 


s hand at any moment he 





ful sketch or partial study 
of the outsider, who {is not 
And it is a surprising cir- 
creation; our own calling 


This is true 
masters, great and small. 


his etchings, appeals to 
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of the planes and interchange of these two 
sides of light, resorts in his drawings, to a 
suggestion of this enveloping atmosphere, 
by mere lines and sometimes by the mere 
record of the direction of a line. A land- 
Scape opens out into the sun or mist by 
merely the record of the place of certain 
objects in the picture, of which he makes 
an abbreviated note, See, for instance, 
No, 22, 


In the same way the expression of a face 
or of a whole attitude is given by the place 
in which the face or attitude might be. 
A few great planes, as the painter, or sculp- 
ter, or architect, calls them, are chosen, and 
we fill in at once the necessary construc- 
tion; a mere scratch or two, sometimes 
merely indicating a direction, give In his 
drawings some of the most Intimate and 
delicate feelings that the human soul can 
express through the body. This we know in 
the etchings; but the drawings are still 
more intimate, still nearer the expression 
of feeling or the accuracy of motion. The 
dreamy eye of the captive lion in No. 
2, turned upon us, is done by a mere greater 
or less pressure of the pencil. This, ac- 
cording to the definition of Ingves, the illus- 
trious professor of the most opposite man- 
ner of drawing, is only attainable through 
extreme accuracy. For, as he says: “ Ex- 
pression is merely a matter of correct 
drawing."’ I have chosen Ingres, known 
especially to students of French art, be- 
cause of his being at the furthest pole of 
classical art; and, also, because of late 
many of his best and most sympathetic 
drawings have been reproduced in careful 
fac simile. The improved process of repro 
duction, as it is called, allows this to-day, 
and the present work is, in that way, 
charmingly near the look of an original 
drawing. Years ago they almost 
have passed for hand work. 


The special study and the appreciation 
of the look of the eye above noted is char- 
acteristic of Rembrandt all the way 
through his work, painted or engraved, and, 
necessarily, in the drawings, however ab- 
breviated their expression. 


might 





In No. 1, which may be his own portrait, 
the half-closed eye is as that of the artist, 
or the draughtsman, or painter, measuring 
for spaces or the erection of a line, or the 
value of tone of some small places. In No. 
2, above noted, the dreary eye of the sick 
and captive animal; in No. 3 the downcast 
eye of the model posing, partly bored, part- 
ly thinking of something The cau- 
tious look of No. 3's portrait; in No. 6, the 


else 


sketch of Homer on Mount Parnassus, 
where the eyes are made of a couple of 
lines not bigger than a small pin's point, 


one can see the blind look of Homer, half 
physical incapacity, half dream of splendor, 
and each one of the little figures has the 
eye of the listener, and the listener of many 
kinds. The absorbed follower of the words, 
the old accustomed poet, the youth 
lovks but does not is transcribing 
the words—and the poetess taking it all in; 
all these indications of the mind are 
sixteen lines which would 
place on the head of a large pin. 


who 


see—he 


repre- 


sented by find 


Again in No. 7—Joseph's interpreting his 


dream-—the eyes no more imrortant in di 
mension and care, are each one different. 
They all listen, except Joseph's, which is 
as it were turned within; he is recalling 
what he has seen, and his eyes look cn 
nothing around him. Even there, the Iittle 


child neither looks nor listens; he has a 
plaything, and that is all to him. Jealousy, 
anxiety, disbelief, trust, all these things 
which even Shakespeare has to unfold in 
many pages, told within the narrow 
compass of three or four inches. The name 
of Shakespeare comes up easily in thinking 
of Rembrandt, who is his nearest 
in the art of painting. With 


are 


parallel 
Rembran it, 


too, the entire subject is tremulous with 
life. A life at first observed, or noticed, or 
felt by the young man and then gradu- 


ally classified and recalled by him who has 
seen. In No. ll, the Job his 
friends, the story is again informed with 
the divination as by the experience of 
many things. There, again, we notice 
Rembrandt's changing the movement of the 
head of Job, which in both cases expresses 
the resigned patience of the man subjected 
to useless and misunderstood exhortation; 
and yet they are sad also, Job's comfort- 
ers—-they feel for him and muse on the 
astonishing circumstances. And it is all so 
grave and so sad, so far from anything but 


visited by 


a high and broad view of the misery of 
life Here, as in most of his work, Rem- 
brandt uses a modification of Oriental « 

tume, influenced by what he saw about 
him to place his figures in a world some- 


what remote, but still touching that of the 


every-day of the period It allows him to 


bring home at once the drama he is un- 
folding into to-day These people are you 
or I or anybody, whatever. The lesson is 


continued from the time of its occurrence; 


it is not remote, it cannot be avolded by 
saying things were different then This is 
a religious mystery—thi is a classical 
fable The lesson is upon us at the mo 
ment When Christ bends over, as in No 
12, to write the words which are to suve 
the woman, one can see the reproof in 
every line of the figure, and the + ccept- 
ance of it even in the shapes of the hear- 
ers, whose backs are turned. So when the 
child Christ In No. 19 speaks in the temple, 
though no one lifts a hand or makes a 


gesture, each one of the doctors 


tonished at the sayings of 


seems as- 
the little seated 
figure 

Of course, in the drawings which are re- 
cords of nature seen, and sketches on the 
spot, all these points of sympathy and ob- 
servation are still more evident, and, how- 
ever wonderful, are not so surprising. That 
is to say.that we expect them. We ex- 
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how completely he has observed even 


in hie 


BA Nt scrascin t Simanes 
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that he was unacquainted with, as In the 
sketch of Noe. 44, which gives an In- 
dian Prince, seated on a throne, receiving 
a written message, in which the accuracy 
of costume and appreciation of type ante- 
date by almost two centuries our appre- 
ciation of foreign representation. For we 
all know how this curious collector was 
open to all sorts of influences and used 
them as ftiel for the fire kept up by him; 
therefn not differing from all the better 
artists who are great absorbers of tm- 
pressions, but whose record of such im- 
pressions has not often remained to us. 


This collection ts the first of the second 
series, and a fourth is announced. It may 
be perhaps of less importance than the first 
two seis, published some years ago and 
now difficult to get. Their value, however, 
cannot be overestimated, and perhaps the 
process being so much nearer than the 
Braun photographs of Rembrandt's draw- 
ings, allows us to get still nearer to the 
original, But any reproduction based on 
the photograph cannot avoid giving some- 
thing of the value of the originals, They 
are so full of meaning that a part of it 
can be dropped. It might some day be de- 
sirable to make a collection which would 
embrace these and those of other collec- 
tions. A few belongings to the Von Beck- 
erath collection in Beriin have been lately 
published in the Zeitschrift fur Bildende 
Kunst, which are worthy of a publication 
as careful as this, 


There is one representing Jacob weeping 
at the bringing in of Joseph's bloody 
coat, which is an extraordinary specimen 
of Rembrandt's dramatic power, if one 
can call anything so near nature dramatic. 
A few lines give the old man’s sudden 
breaking down; a few more lines distort 
his face in an agony which 
mistaken; a form of Speechless pain to 
be relieved later by hysterical weeping; 
and the shambling self-consciousness of 
the lying messenger is so rapidly expressed 
by a few sweeps of a brush that it is 
we who place the figure of a man inside 
of these touches. There are also faces, 
or rather the mere expressions of by- 
standers, watching the effect of the news, 
and one or two other partial sketches on 
the edge of the paper indicate that the 
artist saw the scene at first from another 
point of view, and gave this up rapidly 
for a better one, however successful the 
first perception had been. For these draw- 
ings of Rembrandt which tell stories are 
not composed. They are, as it were, ‘ the 
record of a former sight,’’ almost instan- 
taneous, but a thing really seen. So that 
a complete painting, even his own, (and 
he is one of the most complete and elab- 


cannot be 


orate of painters) would not give more 
than the details of the picture seen and 
noted in the few lines of the drawing 


In that way Rembrandt's drawings are the 
most remarkable ever made. Nor 
have made with such 
dent rapidity, as if translating in a hurry 
what he saw, without the prodigious train- 
ing of copying from nature which he had 
and which he shares in with the 
other Dutch men of his 


could 


they been so evi- 


common 
day. 


One cannot 
gun, to take up 


the record of 


suppose these drawings be- 
again; they are so much 
impression. But look- 
ing at them more coldly, we can see that 
they are sometimes corrected or modified; 
showing also the other side of Rembrandt 

the calmness of execution and critical 
judgment which must belong to any véry 


one 


great executant.”” In the drawings here 
given, or in the others of the previous 
series, there are special ones which are 
more in the nature of a mere study from 


nature, to be used as a mere formal docu- 


ment In these, the correction and re- 
touching is naturally more evident So 
| that also in the passing from one to an- 
other of the drawings we meet most dis- 
similar intentions. But these are the nat- 
ural sides of the work of a profession 
which requires both great sensitiveness 
and sympathy and even passion; but also 


like all professions,.calmness and detach- 
ment and slow patience and critical judg- 
ment of own work. 

From what I have just said one might 
suppose that every art student should have 


one’s 


these drawings But that is a very dif- 
ferent question; a similar one is _ pre- 
sented in the study of the greater poets 
How near, should we ask oursevies, could 
the student come to the best appreciation 
of the greater and more difficult works? 
It may be that he needs lower or less in- 
volved forms that his mind can analyze 





and which he can copy. For it is hopeless 


to copy Rembrandt or Michael Angelo, ex- 
cept as mere training. What we know of 
them involves long previous study, and a 
special attitude of mind, often extremely 
personal Were it not for that the draw- 
ings of the great masters would be the 
easiest models jut portions of them 
can be studied, as we travel, for instance, 
through a country A student can thereby 
appreciate the great difference and learn 
what it means to be a great draughtsman. 
And if his line 6f thought and feeling are 
not in sympathy, there is no danger of 
his being forced into a path he cannot 
tread. 

But he can use these intimate record 
of a great man's mind as a strong stim- 


ulus; as an uplifting out of the ordinary 
into larger life, at least for a moment, as 
we poor people read a passage of Homer, 
lines of Shakespeare, or Dante, 
the slightest intention of 
trying to imitate them. But for a 
moments we have breathed a greater 
than that of every day. 


JOHN LA FARGE. 


or some 
without even 
few 
air 
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. agg reed 
Dr. Burgess's Book Dealing With 
the Constitution.* 


John W. Burgess has long borne a reputa- 
tion as a historian and teacher of political 
science. His latest book, “The Civil War 
anid the Constitution,” has added to his 
laurels and again brought to public atten- 
tion his habit of clear thinking and his 
terse English. His simplicity and lucidity 
of expression make what might well be 
deemed a dry subject quiver with interest 
and tinge it with the colors of romance in 
many of its pages. His estimate of men 
ama measures is unusually just, so much 
so that in some instances It appears pas- 
siontess in its calm dividing of intent and 
purpose, and the revelation of things in 
their relation to one another and to the 
Constitution. 

The heat and animosities engendered by 
the great war have passed away, and Mr. 
Burgess talks of those on both sides as his 
cou:mon countrymen, whose opinions and 
valor he can weigh and dissect with patriot 
hand and loving heart. 

Prot. Burgess's analysis of the nature of 
the great internecine strife is lucid and in- 
structive. In his opinion the States claim- 
ing to have seceded from the Union were 
the aggressors. They fired the first shot 
against the supremacy of that law and or- 
der to which they owed obedience and alle- 
giance. The more puzzling query is wheth- 
er the result of such actions is rebellion or 
war. It was certainly not war between na- 
tions. That was what the South tried to 
claim as the deepest issue of the conflict, 
but the outcome proved the contrary. Nor 
was it strictly civil war. It was not the 
struggle between two parties for the pos- 
session of Government, each claiming to be 
legitimate, It was an attempt of a section 
of the country to set up an independent 
sovereignty. From an independent 
strict legal point of view everybody 
gaged in it made himself a criminal, and 
subject to the criminal law of the Govern- 
ment against which he rebelled. 

The historian does justice to the great 
capacity and far-seeing ability of McClel- 
lan, at the same time showing clearly his 
relations to the President. Without a doubt 
his overcautiousness irritated and embar- 
rassed Lincoln. In the last days of his com- 
mand Lincoin wrote his General some very 
severe letters, even appealing to his sense 
of manliness to move his army and go 
forward to crush the enemy. 

But McClellan lingered on, or moved only 
half-heartedly until the wornout President 
sounded his note of doom. He gave way to 
open the path that was to lead ultimately 
of the persistent, irresist- 


and 
en- 


to the supremacy 


ible Grant. 

Grant knew how to watch, wait, and 
by the very impact of big numbers throt- 
tle a foe 

The pictures of President Lincoln that 


the volume affords are at once inspiring 


and an honor to American manhood. Con- 
fidence in his integrity and purity of heart, 
in all the great questions at issue, the 
rank and file of the North certainly had, 
but, in the beginning of his Presidential 
career, how little the really knew 
the depth and greatness of nis character 
Politicians certainly thought they could 
wheedle him to their own ends. 


people 


But the fact soon became apparent that 
the President knew that he was the head of 


the Nation and the Commander in Chief 
of the army and navy. 
The experiences and profound thinking 


that led up to the Emancipation Proclama- 


tion show the inner life of the man who 
wrestled in his grave and sorrowful way 
for the very life of the Nation. Nowhere 
more than in these days of troubled 
thought, as he was gradually feeling his 
way into the light of a decision on this 
stupendous event, does the greatness cf 
Mr. Lincoln appear, and the virile fibre of 
his strong, self-reliant determinate will 
The quasi-victory of Antietam afforded 


Lincoln the peg he had waited for for many 
weary months on which to hang the 
his proclamation, 


web of 
It is true that it was but 


the announcement of what was to take 
place on Jan. 1, 1863. Its effect on the 
South was clear. It unified straggling and 
disintegrating elements and made a volid 
Confederacy. But what may be said of its 
effects on the North? Certainly the friends 
of the measure and the President himself 
were disappointed What a revelation of 


his feelings is given in 


President 


a letter to the 
written on Sept. 28 


Vice 


‘It is known to some that while I h« pe 
something from the proclamation, my cx- 
pectations are not as sanguine as those of 





some friends The time for its effect 
southward has not come, but northward 
the effect should be instantaneou {t is 
six days old, and while commendation in 
newspapers and by distinguished individ 
uals is all that a vain man could wish, the 
ocks have declined, and troops have come 
forward more slowly than ever This, 
looked soberly in the face, is not very sat- 


isfactory 
Amid deep ¢ 
thre 


iniversal discouragement 
North, the 
the 
seemed 


ghout the 
effect 


time came to 
ions of the 


while as if 


put into provi proc- 


lamation It for a 
issue was of 
weight the U 
ally totter 
both on th 
legality. 

But in 
the 
morality 


doubtful good Under its 
nion cause 
This act 


ground of its 


appeared to 
was 


oetu 
great attacked 


morality and its 


his keen 


author 


analysis of the question 


shows conclusively both the 
legality of this measure 
asserted that the Presi 


slave ir 


and the 


It has been falsely 


dent ought a isurrection and its 
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bloody attendants, Did the President en- 
tertain an tmmoral purpose in this act 
such as has been attributed to him? “he 
very wording of the proclamation proves 
that he did not. The war powers of the 
President certainly justified his act as a 
temporary war measure. It remained for 
Congress in after days to fix the | gal 
status of the negro. What the Pederals did 
in arming the blacks was no more than 
what the Confederacy did in arming sevage 
Indian braves; possibly tf there was :ny 
grain of immorality in equipping the whilom 
slaves, it was in the lesser degree, for igno- 
rant and lowly as the blacks were, they 
yet were above the plane of savages. But 
the great President struggled through the 
gioom. Sorrowful, thoughtful, burdened 
Lincoln, like some mighty Atlas, staggered 
beneath the weight of a Nation's woes, and 
all unconsciously set his face toward the 
Jerusalem of martyrdom. The crown for 
all the ages rests upon his sad brow. He 
belongs to the elect. He walks in the com- 
pany of the indestructively great. 

Mr. Burgess has thrown into the cl.ap- 
ters on “ The Last Blows” and “ Interna- 
tional Complications something that al- 
most lifts plain into the realm of 
poetry. 

Those last blows were falling all too slow-- 
ly. Entanglements threatened that menaced 
even the future peace of the unbroken 
Union. The episode of Maximillian in Mex- 
ico loomed as a cloud of ill-omen to the 
Monroe doctrine for all time. Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward were both men who looked 
far ahead. -One thing at a time they seid 


prose 


They said but little, but watched with 
anxiety the French encroachment on the 
southern border. With an almost sublime 


and self-containment, these men 
waited to do that one thing. The Confed- 
eracy had breathed its last. Lincoln was 
dead. Still Mr. Seward bided his time. Not 
until December,- 1865, was he sure of Lim 
self and the Nation. Then in a note of no 
uncertain sound, he informed France tl.at 
she must not set up, but withdraw, her at 
tempt to perpetuate a foreign Government 
in Mexico. can almost the 
of Providence stretched over the 
tion. What might have been the history of 
America if France had d war on 
the United States and fed the dying embers 
of the Confederacy into fresh conflagra 
tion? But the divinity that shapes the ends 
of nations, as well as of put 
patience and wisdom into hearts oi 
two truly great men 

These volumes are a valuable ready ref 
erence, and will be greeted with delight by 


patience 


nand 
Na 


One 


see 


out 
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individuals, 
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the student of the history of our 
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Mr. Brady’s Colonial Fights.* 


‘Colonial Fights and Fighters "’ is second 


to “American Fights and Fighters” in 
the series in which Mr. Brady means to 
complete ‘‘a Battle History of America, 
in which the stories of all the conflicts, 
wars, and adventures, which have taken 
place on the continent, will eventually 
find a place, The third volume, now in 
preparation, is to be on “ Pioneer Fights 
and Fighters.'’ These volumes are of a 
healthy popular order of history, with 
separate chapters, each tin story form, 
chronology being disregarded in the series 
in order to group in one volume exploits 
of a given kind History, apart from the 


excellence of its complex and heavier rec- 
a library of short and essenti- 
ally readable give it widespread 
familiarity In the way of a double chance 
over novels and books that 
pend wholly upon their literary value, this 
set down as a book valuable for 
its method of telling important things, and 
worth obtaining and reading. 

But, like a novel, made with the primal 
intention of being readable, the book in its 


ords, needs 


books to 


at success de- 


may be 


value depends largely upon literary quality. 
the the 
and are 


construction of 
the 
enormous 


In greater part 


stories is slight, accounts 


colorless There is an amount 
of picturesque material to be used in por- 


traying American history, and the subjects 


| deserve sincere handling. In reading the 
book one inevitably thinks of the bad in- 
fluence of short story writing, and misses 


its good points of clearness, vividness, and 


careful concern as to motive. 
“In the Age of Discovery,’’ the great 
crusade of De Soto, “‘ the best of the Con- 





























quistadors,”’ and tt early battlings of the 
French and Spanish for supremacy on the 
Gulf—fearful conquerings and _ senseless 
massacres that seem like strapge, weird 
tableaus rather than scenes ie really 
moved—we have history that is known not 
half well enough by scoffers at the un 
picturesquen¢ ana unimportance of the 
‘new country ‘he second part deals 
with the ‘Gentlemen of the Black Flag,’ 
that separate chapter in American history 
that conceri the doings of Blackbeard, 
Major Bonnet, and Sir. Henry Morgan 
pirates, or adventurers, seeking their own 
fortune by 1 wful means, as defined 
from buccane who fought under some 
remnant of a royal banner entering into 
Colonial history proper, Mr. Brady takes 
up various early wars of the Atlantic sea- 
board, including a most interesting chup- 
ter deser the grand old Oglethorpe 
and his «de of St. Simon's Island cff 
Georgia, ! first Spanish-American war, 
rm interesting account of Pepper- 

rell befe Loulisbourg 
The rest of the book is enlivened by 
stori« from the Freneh and Indian war, 
the last of the Colonial wars—and an in- 
teresting defense of Braddoclh in whose 
defeat Mr. Brady says good soldiers were 
weaved by tree and good officers by God 
and stirring accounts of the fighting around 
Ticonderoga, and the fall of Quebec Sut 
all the chapters are not as satisfactory in 
context nor as interesting in narrative as 
those on Oglethorpe and St. Simon and 
the three mentioned on the French and In- 


dian war, 
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With Maps, Reprod jons from Ot¢ Prints, 
and Original Drawings by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady 8vo Cloth New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.20 
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COMPLETE, authoritative and elaborate handbook dealing with the entire subject of CONTENTS. 
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i UG iq N rf FI if A D A Study in Heredity 
and Contradictions. 
Profusely Illustrated. Drawings by Field. New Stories. Manv Letters 


HE real man as he appeared to his intimate friends in his 

hours of work and of relaxation—this is the portrait which 
Mr. Slason Thompson has drawn of his comrade in this book 
The foundation of the work consists of the author’s recollections. 


By SLASON THOMPSON 
Field’s Friend and Fellow-worker on the Chicago 


Daily News. 













In two volumes. $3.00 net (Postage 25 cents) 

























**Miss Daskam puts diverting incidents on Her most noteworthy achievement and a 


a4 nee Selir teamuaten.* ew GORKY ~ NEW BOOK. thoroughly good novel. = 


—New York Tribune. 
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The Home and es of the 


Author of “Hugh Wynne” 
and “ Circumstance.” 


SERY few men have been able 
to live long cnough to master 
highly more than one trade, 
8. Weir Mitchell may be re- 
garded as the marked excep- 
tion to prove the rule. Not 
#0 many years ago he was 
spoken of as a famous physician who was 
atso an author. To-day, at seventy-two, the 
“Dean of American novelists "’ is known as 
the famous author who is also a great phy- 
To a certain extent this was also true 
of Pr. Holmes, though the Bostonian pur- 
sucad both his Hterary and medical work 
thrcugh the same years, while the Phila- 
delphiar devoted the energy and thought 
of thirty years to his profession before he 
turned to make a name equally as great 
in the commonwealth of letters. It ts to be 
added that In this course he was guided by 
the advice of Dr, Holmes himse!f. 

An early ineident in the life of 
student who was hesitating be- 
professions, in both of which 
io become famous, has 
often been told. He had sent a portfolio 
of verse to Ticknor & Fields; the publish- 
erred the manuscripts to Dr, Holmes, 
twenty-seven to 


sielan. 


a young 


medical 
tween two 
he was destined 


crs re 
who advised the poet of 
make secure his position in medicine before 
attempting Hterature. Thus, in 1556, Weir 
Mitchell turned his undivided attention to 
the profession in which his father, himself 
a physician and professor of note as well as 
an author of some success, had predicted 
he would fail. 

Sor twenty-five 
studied, practiced and wrote. 
in ihe Civil War directed his attention to 
the care and cure of nervous diseases, and 


he bkegan those especial researches which 


worked and 


Experience 


years he 


resuited in the “rest cure" and brought 
him werld-wide fame. More than a hun- 
dred publications on physiology, toxicology, 


of 8. 


aud various troubles bear the name 
Weir Mitchell, M. D., as witnesses to the | 
labor. ot this quarter of a century. Then, 


acknowledging the 
he turned his at- 
had well lived 
Autocrat of the 


with half the world 
werent of his authority, 
literature. He 
advice of ** The 
Table.” 


tention to 
up to the 
reekfast 

‘Hepzibah Guinness 
ill of old Philadelphia. 
followed, until in 1802 
gave the first full ex- 
pression to the author’s ripe experience of 
life. Five years later came ‘Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker,” to stimulate the 
thrili of romance which had succeeded to 
the weary doubts of realism and to show 
thet a new and influential figure had come 


lu 1880 appeared 
anl Other Stories,” 
Novels and poems 


‘ Che recteristics 


into the world of letters. “The Adven- 
tures of Francois,” ‘“ The Autobiography 
of a Quack,” “ Dr. North,”’ and the latest, 
“Cireumstance,” have only made Dr. 


secure. 
and the man 


position the more 
scientist, 


Mitchell's 
The scholar, the 









and manners. Well above medium height, 
but slightly bowed, his gray eyes, keen but 
kindly, Ilcok out on one from under promi- 
nent brows, and speak as clearly of human 
sympathy as of something more than hu- 
man powers of penetration. His hair and 
berrd are snow white and rather thin. His 
voice is deep, his hand-grasp hearty, and 
his smile as captivating as his ever-ready 
wit. ~ = 


In every tone and movement is the re- 
finement of the cultured man and the ease 
of one of long experience and assufed posi- 
tion, Yet there is constantly in evidence 
an enthusiasm giving the lie to his years, 
and a modesty so genuiné and sincere that 
it is pext to impossible to hear of Dr. 
Mitchell's doings and opinions from Dr. 
Mitche'!, while an “interview” is out of 
the question. It is, however, eminently 
characteristic of the man that his refusal 
comes so gracefully and is so wittily word- 
ed that the applicant leaves the Walnut 
Street house In Philadelphia with an in- 
definite feeling of flattered self-satisfac- 
tion rather than the sense of disappoint- 
ment which comes later. 


The dector’s office is—a doctor's office, 
but the study which opens from it is the 
room of the man of letters. When one 
passes through the heavy green portiéres 
that mask the double doors it is like turn- 
ing from the pages of “ Wear and Tear" 
to one of those later volumes in which a 
public which knew only of Weir Mitchell 
the physician have found and learned to 
love Weir Mitchell the novelist and poet. 
A riding crop on a chair near the door 
and an unjointed salmon pole standing In 
the corner reinforce the glimpse of the 
world of out of doors which comes through 
the two south-looking windows, and sug- 
gest the sportsman who rides afield at Bar 
Harbor and wades the streams of Canada. 
But on every hand are evidences that here 
is the workroom of the man of lIetters, in 
which all else is forgot. 

Beokcases surround the save where 
fireplace, 


room, 


the windows, the a deep couch, 


and a table piled high with papers inter- 
vene. Before the grate and in the centre 
of the room is the master’s desk, generous 


as his opinions, and book-laden, On it and 
the bookcases and the table at the side are 
souvenirs brought back to Philadelphia in 
the Summer just past from the Far East. 
There are curios, paintings not yet framed 


or hung. bronzes and porcelains, most of 


them from that land of babies and blos- 
soms, Japan. 
Procts abound, too, of the many-sided 


character of the man who here lives, thinks, 
and writes. The physician of international 
fare is bespoken by the foreign stamps 
and postmarks on the wrappers which have 
brought the reports of medical associations 
of the Ole World. The naturalist and sci- 
who is an honored member of that 
which is known as the Nation- 
is seen in their pub- 


entist, 
select body 
al Academy of Science, 
lications. The man of affairs interested 
in deings local or more widely public ap- 
pears in a score of evidences, such as the 
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The Best Novel of the Year. 


In these days when the & 
Spurious novel is of ~ 
fered upon every side, 
what a blessing it is to J 
| Bapven once ina while 
pon the Real Thing 
1 have found the Real 
Thing in Mary Hart 
well Catherwood’s ro- 
mantic American 
novel, *°*Lazarre,’’ 
Lillian Bellin Satur- 
day Evening Post. 
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LAZAR 


The Best Novel of the Year, 


AnAmerican Woman, 
and not a Prodigy, 
but an experienced 
writer, has written‘‘the 
novel of the year,’ 
and it's *‘Lazarre, the 
Romance of an Ameri- 
can King."’ Thistime 
it is a book which 


swings into popularity 
because of its literary 
merit. Mary Hartwell 


Catherwood is the 
author,—Baltmore 
American, 
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Pennsylvania, of which he has been for 
years 2 member, As to the poet and nev- 
eliyt, the very atmosphere. of the room 
tells unmistakably of him. 

Phikieelphia tells three good stories of 
Dr. Mitchell. There is that one of his re- 
ferring to a certain noted German special- 
ist for a medical opinion, and the foreigner, 
who hed not caught his caller's name, re- 


ferring him back to Dr,°8, Weir Mitchell, 


as the oné man best able to aliswer his 
query. There is that other one of “ Hugh 
Wynne's" -first success, when Richard 
Watson Gilder returned from Europe to 
find every one in "The Century offices 
reading the unbound sheets of the novel 
long before it had been determined that it 
should firet appear as a serial. Lastly, 
there is that example of propriety if not 
poetic justice, how by the readings from 
his poetic drama of “ Francis Drake” Dr. 
Mitchell raised a sum sufficient to pur- 
chase and preserve the site of that colony 
of Raleigh's which was once relieved by 
Drake. 


There is yet another story, but decidedly 
apocryyhal, to the effect that Holmes’s 
“ Elsie Venner " was in a manner suggest- 
ed and influenced by Dr. Mitchell's first 
publication, a book on the anatomy of the 
rattlesuake, with a study of the secretion 
and expulsion of its venom, which the 
Philadelphian is said to have sent to the 
man who had once advised him to let lit- 
erature ‘ wait a while.”” Probably the only 
truth in this last is that Dr. Mitchell's work 
is still the standard authority on the sub- 
ject. 

Those who know Dr. 
mateiy have much to say 
special. knowledge 
ture. His long years 
and practice have afforded exceptional op- 
portunities for acquiring such understand- 
ing, and Dr. Mitchell seems to have made 
the most of every and to have 
missed nothing essential. In the days of 
the Civil War, when he walked the wards 
of the Philadelphia hospitals he began to 
read study human minds and hearts. 
To-day he divines human motives unerring- 
ly, end with, if not above, the genuine lit- 
erary merit of his work, is ever a psycho- 
logical interest of high value, 

Foe this much that Dr. Mitchell 
has written is semi-autobiographical. ‘* Dr. 


Mitchell most inti- 
of his vast and 
of abnormal human na- 
of medical research 


chance 


and 


reason 





North and His Friends"’ and ‘* The Auto- 
biography of a Quack” are obvious in- 
stances. The author of ‘A Madeira Par- 


ty "' he 1 given just such at his own board, 
and the man who wrote ‘“ Characteristics "’ 
had himself been the life, in wit and phi- 
losorhky. of seores of conversations. 
The Philadelphia of ‘‘ Circumstance "’ is the 
Dr. Mitchell has lived and 


such 


very town where 


worked, and where he heard from the lips 
of participants the stories of ‘ Roland 
Biake " and in ‘‘ War Time.” Even “ Hugh 
Wynne” and ‘Far in the Forest” and 


‘““When All the Woods Are Green” are 
seatcely to be excepted, for the Canada of 
the last is the author’s annual Mecca when 





ook in New York. 





‘The Critics ARR 
The Best Novel of the Year 
Of all the novels of the 
year ‘‘Lazarre,the Ro- 
mance of an American 
King,’’ has the most 
engaging subject.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood’s i 









‘‘Lazarre,"’ in 
the quality of recreat- 
ing time and place,sur- 
passes any romance 
written by an Ameri- 
can author. —Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 
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po the Pennsyl- 
vania timber lands of “ Far in the Forest ” 
are quite near enough their historian’s 
home to stand. for a personal knowledge of 
their fastnesses, 

As ter Hugh Wynne,” it is to a majority 
of those who know him only through his 
books, Dr. Weir Mitchell himself, For 
years the story had been growing in his 
mind, perhaps since Mistress Olivia Wynne 
moved. across his pages with ‘ Roland 
Bilale,” back fn 18%. He had almost lit- 
erally lived in (he Philadeiphia of the days 
of André’s Meschianza and Washington's 
Valiey Forge. He knew from delving here 
and there just what bulldings had ante- 
dated the prim brick andé marble fronts of 
to-day; how the passers in the streets were 
rcered, of what they talked, and whither 
they were bound. So he came to his writ- 
ing. Hfe was personally acquainted with 
Revelutionary days and doings, one may 
say. By residence, by kinship, by marriage, 
and by descent “ Hugh Wynne” was emi- 
nently and properly the story for Dr. Mitch- 
ell to tell us.. When a man’s father is named 
for the architect of old Christ Church and 
Independence Hall, that man has good 
claim to retell the tale of the days of their 
greatest glory 

Dr. Mitchell's literary output has been 
large. In addition to the novels and short- 
er stcries already mentioned are about 125 
volumes of greater or less size on scientific 
and prcfesstonal subjects, fully twoscore 
essays anc occasional addresses, seven vol- 
umes of verse, and two children's books. 
la rcurd number, a total of 185. The chil- 











































dren’s stories suggest the student of nat- 
urvl sciences, the poems tell in every line 
of tht sch olar, the broad-minded, cultured 


geptienan who has added 
to American literature 
WARWICK J. 


so considerably 


PRICE 





Ramer er eee 


Alaska and 
Yellowstone 


A new book of travel by 


RARARKREABZRKAEABDRAARRREAZAE.. . 


Charles’ M. Taylor, Jr., is 

entitled ‘“ Touring Alaska 
and the Yellowstone.” It ; 
is interesting, instructive, 3 
clear, terse and original. 

Cloth bound. Contains 36 
illustrations. Price $1.60 % 
net. By mail $1.75. To % 
be had of all booksellers, or ¥ 
of the publishers, A 
George W. Jacobs & Co., % 
PHILADELPHIA. : 
sctstatatatifatatatatele AAAABARRARARABRA 








it eierwy Merit Makes 


LAZARR 


‘The Best Novel of the Year, 
Of the many “ histori- 
cal” stories which 
have appeared since 
Mr. Churchill began 
the epidemic with 
“Richard Carvel” 
this book “ Lazarre”’ 
is far and away the 
best. That is a broad 
statement to make, 
but it is made after 


mature thought. 
—Baltimore Herald. 


For SALE Everywuere, 
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DUCHESS SARAH ter of Edward Hyde, a lawyer, who had | for Charles 1., his property being aiterward | cess Anne, the Churchill fortunes, {nereas- 
rec 4 shared the exile of Charles II., and con- | contiscated by Cromwell. After the Resto- | ing. in. brilkaney, with but little regard to 


tinuously and successfully plotted for his | ration a portion of his estate was restore], | who happened to be the ruling party—the 
Two Volumes on Her Life and | return. At the restoration Hyde was ap- | posts were conferred upon him, und his | family polities adjusting themselves ‘with 


































































Times by Fitzgerald Molloy.* pointed Lord Chancellor, and created Earl | son John, then in his tenth year, made a | ease to those of the day. 
ett RITZGERALD MOLLOY’S of Clarendon. Anne returned with her | page to the Duke of York Prom he mo- 7) close friendship between Mrs, Free- 
f. gossipy volumes are much family, and the marriage was at once con- | ment John Churchill entered the Duke's | man and Mrs. Morley, as Queen Anne ‘and 
| more than a chronicle of the fessed. The King, while far from being | service he gained his favor, and at the ag the Luchess of Marlborough chose to call 
| fortunes of the Churchills, | Pleased with this alliance, accepted it; al- | of sixteen was appointed Ensign ‘n the | themselves, is most unusual and interest- 
interesting as is the story of | though the Queen Mother and the Princess } guards. Young Churchill was tall und well &. but the tie between them was fatally 
the rise of that family. It is of Orange tried in every way to prevent its | proportion d, with a handsome f and weakened by the latter’s violent temper. 
in reality a record of the hi | acknowledgment. Anne Hyde was re- | such charming manners that the latter | the famil fortunes seemed only to 
tory, the scandals, political intrigues, and | Married to the Duke of York at her | were said to have been no small facto 1 | increase with every political. change. Al- 
other happenings, both public and private, father’s house on the 22d of October, 1660. | his future success | though the character of the Churehills, and 
in England during the long period cov- | She is said to have been graceful and dig- ¢ »y.. pymor that James, Duk f York pecially that of the wife, was far from 
ered by the reigns of Charles II., James : nified rather than beautiful, and to have had joined the Catholic Church sp oon) } beir perfect, yet the latter possessed one 
II., William and Mary, Queen Anne, | retained to the last her influence over her} ji” yen the King's inclinatio | redeeming virtue; she told all facts as they 
and the first of the Georges. Through husband. She would have been Queen of | thoustt to 116i What dicediion: ‘wi } were, or as she believed tnem to be, and 
these fascinating pages move all the England had she lived; a dignity, however, | fact that the passage of the Te t , wa ways honest in the expression of her 
celebrated historical personages, both | enjoyed by both her daughters—Mary, wife deilawad tv tha fukienatiin oF the Dike < } os ior “it ke tetas Go 
great and small, of a series of splendid ; Of William of Orange, and her succes { York as Lord High Admiral of tug ecdo nel char stches, all fitting 
Courts; the history of these successive Anne | made matter dit The marri of | int L cle it formulat istorical back- 
reigns, especially with regard to their ef- To the gay Court of Charles II, came Jame to Mary Be itrix, daus at r of the | cores nan yo < othe gen Mace 
fect upon the fortunes of the Churchills is | Frances Jennings, an older sister of the } Duke of Moder and a Cath rT rh | 1 nt dd to the inte rest of a fascl- 
told future Duchess of Marlborough, and later reciieres ‘tha edebition of atrats til! ; 1 gt k 
Sarah Jennings, destined to become the | 0m Sarah herself, both having been ap critical. On forming his new househoid : 
first Duchess of Marlborough, and to leave | pointed maids of honor to the Duch¢ of | the Duke apvoli aa hn Chorchil Gover 4 1 State and N ition is the 
a lasting impression upon her time, was York in acknowledgment of the devotion had ea ies inti: baths ing ; ie in the bp of book which Charles S« ribner s 
rn on the 29th of May, 1660, the very day shown the Stuarts by their family In a prays a as os vi ; : chp 2 ri a ss ce eh 
that Charles II. made his triumphant entry court remarkable for the beauty of its wv we Chur: hill’ i I uth ; " oni are 
into London. She was one of the five chil- men, Frances shown » pre-eminent that Court uh ms } nat ot » Jeni iJ A. J Ph. D or in His- 
lren of a good family, her mother being a | she was given the name La Belle Jennings. | : act " sto CaP De, t i tern 1 ity, and Al- 
daughter of Sir Gifford Thornhurst, while } Her reputation for wit, high spirits, and } years his junior fhey Sony from the first exer bert H. Sand d,.M. A gsor of Hi 
r father, Richard Jennings, was one of repartee being as great : was the fame of cised an nership Bry EOsTuem : ' tor in e Steve Point Normal School, 
the twenty-two children Sir John Jenning her beauty, thus attracting the marked a | which only increased with year . : - vw aRCOE rhe a w>- in uded not only 
had contrived to settle suitably in life on an | tention of both James and his brother, | U0" ‘© the end being such as Is given to | the discussion of the National Constitution 
income of £4,000 a year Sarah Jennings, who occasionally vi ROW! WCHISE UO ROCCE TS: ) purer © Sanne ae PES: ‘ : mesma 
The opening pages of the book réview the | her sister and who was about four years | U®'e@sonablene a ace Se oho mavi of the Nati 1 Goveraaiank i it vaxtinn 
condition of England at the time of Sarah | older than the future Queen Anne, became haken hi faith in her [t is theghtt nd local Governments 
Jennings’s birth The civil war being at | at twelve years of the latter com , de ; ee irc} ill who had been ma ire tre nd city government is 
an end, the country was no longer torn by panion. Anne was a backward child with ‘ peppy in 1674, could erties have attra |} given ade ute tre itment Prominence is 
factions The ‘Merry Monarch on his small will of her own; trouble with her ed Sarah Jenning favor through hi i |} given to pract 1 problem of overs ent 
return from exile had been greeted by a eves interfering not only with her readi tractive personalits But hi i { | gar = 4 
oyalty that rose almost to worship In- | ms 1 present amusement, but also with her | possession of the royal favor and th fm SUBIC 
deed, the reaction was. so great that never | ¢yture education | ibilities of t future are ipposed to } 
in the history of E ind had so brilliant From the first Anne felt attracted t | influenced the future Duchess; who w | 
Court been known Mr. Molloy draws ward one whose firm mind and decisive incapable of trong affection, b intl IN MODERN ENGLISH—THE 
full-length portraits of both Charles II manner contrasted with her own, and there } enced by love of power and a k 1 amb 
and then began that singular friendship | . aad i ah 
ind of his brother James; the latter's for- | which was to guide her most important ac- } tion. Even at this early day furiows quar TH CENTURY 
tunes being very closely connected with tions and dominate her life, It is impo } rels with her mother, who wished to re , 
those of the Churchills. The author con- | Sible that this Should have been the case move her from the temptations of Court 
trasts these two brothers; thoroughly un- wes months before the Duchess died a | life, showed her possession of the violent | NEW TESTAMENT 
like in type, but agreeing through affec- | } temper which later became the terror of } 


t Cl las was inddient. averse to cere- rumor had been gaining ground that she | Susan! ans sek Menai tide ddtaiver cnn : ‘ é 
BOT. arek be ue - ted , | had joined the Catholic Church, and the 7 is < E ~ - mr “i NOW COMPLETE IN 3 PARTS 
mony, ease-loving above all else, and— |} ~. ; , | Churchill from his wooing, and the Duchess 

rhay aie for ¢ : ™ ndiffer King knowing the fear that existed among 
perhaps largel; ci hi reason—indiffer- 





' ¢ the Enelis! ayer of York, who was about Sarah Jen 
€ zree ass o e English people ia 
ent to the keeping of h promise forget- | the great mass « S I | age having offered her maid « i r 


sok Sgbay eteukee Said oe nano © PART LIMP 
ful of his friends, but not revenging him- , dowry, this was accepted and the marriage EACH 50c LIMP CLOTH 


Catholicism might prevail in England ata 


C . ast come one o 
Author of ‘' The Most Gorgeous Lady Bless John Churchill, who wa o be r f 


| time when the horrors of the Inquisition — d 
self on his enemies. James, on the other | still st ve Bae other countrit beggea | Celebrated privately at St. James's Pala Prof. Slosscn, in The Independent: 
1and, was practical, economical, and busi- | ° — ¢ , 4 in the Winter of 1677. ; + 
tty, ab a mm se ne sath rong hi | James to remonstrate with his wif f . sites “| have tested the ‘Twentieth Century 
ace AC, a grec Bi —_ | | T) advance 1 ) ¢ ’ “( . . . : ‘ 

“a and the royal prerogative. He | Thereupon James confessed that she had | The advancement of the Churchills was | | New Testament’ under widely different 
picodb se peer cfc ved sty alo , been a Catholic for some time. The matter | Tapid. On the marriage of the Prince + Se ; 
hated his enemies as heartily as he loved awe’ . | , Nicieati ‘ circumstances. . . . It is a strange sight 
- » |} was kept sécret, however, until the death Anne, Sarah Churchill was made a Lady of : 
his friends, and in his earlier days, before | of the Duchess in 1671, when the latter con the Bed Chamber, while in the same vear to look down from the pulpit and see the 
he fell under th way of bigotry and | fessed to Bishop Blanford she was no James created her husband Baron Church- congregation really listening to the cus- 
dogma, he was almost as fond of pleasure F : ; : i] : aaa ee ay A = , 
ee howe hone nee = 3. | longer a Protestant. Although she left a | fll of Aymouth, giving him the command | | tomary reading of the iesson. To have 

was his other. Beste es eas. ? ’ . of a troop of horse guards then being he 
Six months before James returned to paper stating no one had influenced " 7 in BeBuhy - Sy Ben t ~ ; - ~ boys and girls beg the leader to read 
. : . - the choice of her religion, a fear and dis- alser ‘ven the Tight of James but sligh > : od wins 
England with his brother he — “se oe like of James—the heir to the throne—from | ly checked this triumphal progress, full de- longer, to have them borrow it from 
jarried Anne Hyde, maid of honor to his y * . | ae : . : . : 
7 ton. the Prin ess of Or ange, and Pes gh this time on spread rapidly over the coun- | tails of which will be found in these vol- each other, and sit up nights to read it, 
ister, « cess Ot é e, i augn- . n | ‘ i - ; ‘ ‘ 
try, and in the end influenced not only his | umes is sufficiently unusual to merit attention.’’ 
‘THE QUEEN'S COMRA DE: THE LIFE | fate, but that of Sarah Jennings and her Mr. Molloy’s book, as has been said, is | LL BOOKSELLERS, OR 
AND TIMES OF SARAH DUCHESS OF future husband a veritabie history of five successive Courts 
MARLBOROL GH. - y Fitzgerald Molloy | 
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ini‘ fauna or porsonat ss |] FLEMING, REVELL COMPANY, 
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| 
| 
nd Tit trations Vol. L, England's greatest Generals, began life as | as to the most exalted personages in all 


ington 





Portrait ar 
x! 6 Vol. v 
inson & Co. New Ye 
1901 $6.50 net 





ot London: Hutch- 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


a Court page. His father, Winston Church- | the various Court parties. Lady Churchill New York—158 Pitt Av ; Chicago and 





‘ ‘ { 
ill, had as Captain of Horse fought bravely | gained a strong ascendency over the Prin- 








THE TWO GREAT GHRISTMAS BOOKS OF 1901. 
STRONG, ViViD, AMERICAN, SWEET, HEALTHFUL. 


“I CAN FIGHT SASSY, BUT NOT oe NO KING BUT GOD A’MIGHTY.” 
SO SAYS D’RI THE GREAT STORY 


"RI AND J 


i5s0th THOUSAND. 
By IRVING BACHELLER, author of “EBEN HOLDEN.” Light Drawings by F.C. Yohn. Price $1.50, 


Those words are the keynote of his character, which is strong, patriotic, inspiring, full of the ruggedness of the wild woods, 
the cunning of the fox, the wisdom of the bear. = 
BUT WHY 


Do people buy books? Is it because they are praised by their own publishers? NO. It is because some friend has read the 
book. He meets you—he asks if you have, and perhaps you say no. 


WELL, READ IT, HE SAYS. 


Those are the magic words that sell books—millions of them. Here are men you know~—wise and disinterested men of good 
judgment whose word is as that of a friend. They say: 


READ D’Ri AND I 
BECAUSE: “It is @ most vivid and engrossing tale worth telling and well told,” says the HON, JOHN HAY, 
Secretary of State. 
BEGAUSE: D’RI AND I is a rare book, in style vivid, in thought elevating. I wish every young man and woman might 
read it for the lesson of its love motive. It makes you see clearly the difference between true and false love: you feel 


the peril of the one, the beauty of the other,” so says the REV, DR. T. De WITT TALMACGE. 
BECAUSE: “It is astory of interest and humor, which carries with it splendid lessons of brave character, true patriotism and 


pure love,” so says PRESIDENT WILLIAM DeWITT HYDE of Bowdoin College. 


| PEBEN HOLDE! 


A great story, full of leve, mystery, droli sayings, Neariy 400,000 sold in America and England. 
By IRVING BACHELLER. Price $1.50. 


Says General David B,. Henderson, Speaker of the House of Representatives: “Dear Old ©b! When troubles and bur- 
dens press upon me, old Eb can lighten them. ‘Eben Holden’ is one book in thousands. It goes to the heart; it lifts the character; 
it makes character; it will keep the young good, and make the old better.” 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston. 
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per te bine 


ard FitzGerald, Variorum and Defi- 
nitive Edition of the 


“Poetical and Prose Writings of Edward 
FitzGerald" in seven volumes as arranged 


ao. Bentham with a preface by Ed- 


d Gosse, is a literary event of no small- 
importance. The work will bear the im- 


print of Doubleday, Page & Co. It is a 
fact not generally known that although 
there are no less than five separate ren- 
derings by FitzGerald of the “ Rubalyat of 
Omar Khayyam" in published form, there 
are others made by writing on the mar- 
gins of the books he gave to friends. And, 
again, to most people he is known only as 
the translator of ‘‘ The Rubalyat,"’ a poem 
to which he attached but little importance; 
but there are at least five other of his 
important contributions to Hterature which 
have been awarded high rank by such 
critics as Archbishop. Trench, Swinburne, 
and Tennyson. But FitzGerald was the 
most modest of men; he cared little for 
publicity, and we know from the statement 
of his Guilford printers that only fifty 
copies of the last edition of ‘‘ Euphranor” 
were struck off; and that only the same 
number of “‘The Downfall and Death of 
King Oedipus”: were printed. Besides all 
known renderings of 
FitzGerald, the 
“Salaman and Absal,”’ 
“ Agamemnon," “Six Dramas 
ron,” “‘The Mighty Magician,’’ ‘' Such 
Stuff as Dreams Are Made Of,” “ Polon- 
ius,"”" ‘Sea Words and Phrases Along the 
Suffolk Coast,” “A Bird's Eye View of 
Fariduddin Attar’s Bird Parliament,” “ The 
Downfall and Death of King Oedipus,” also 
in their various renderings, together with 
a miscellaneous collection of prose works. 
All title-pages are to be reproduced in 
fac simile and the original pagination has 
been preserved. The composition and the 
presswork are being executed at the Merry- 
mount Press. 


will include 
** Euphranor,”’ 
of Calde- 


volumes 


The passing of Kate 
Greenaway, as was re- 
corded by our London 
correspondent, aroused slight comment in 
the literary columns of the English daily 
press. Full and tender appreciation, how- 
ever, is given her in the literary periodicals, 
but all recognize the fact that for some 
years she had not been the power she ortte 
was. Our attention has been called 
poem written to her by Mr. Austin Dobson, 
when she was in the full glow of her popu- 
larity, and we think it appropriate to repro- 
duce it here. It is called “‘ Household Art.” 


** Mine be a cot,"’ for the hours of play, 

Of the kind that is built by Miss Green- 
away; 

anete the walls are low, and the roofs are 
red, 

And the birds are gay in the blue o’erhead; 

And the dear little figures, in frocks and 

frills, 

Go roaming about at their own sweet wills, 

And play with the pups, and reprove the 
calves, 

And do naught in the world (but work) by 


Dobson’s Lines on 
Kate Greenaway. 


to a 


halves, . 
From ‘“ Hunt the Slipper’’ and “ Riddle- 
me-ree "’ 


To watching the cat in the apple tree 

O Art of the Household! Men may prate 

Of their ways “ intense " and Italianate, 

They may soar on their wings of sense, 
float 

To the au delA and the dim remote, 

Till the last sun sink in the last-lit West, 

"Tis the Art at the door that will please 
the best; 

To the end of Time ‘twill be still the same, 

For the Earth first laughed when the chil- 
dren came! 


and 





The advent of Ed- 
win Markh 
book, 
and 
recalls the vicissitudinous career 
Man With the Hoe.”’ In the be- 
ginning it was hailed as the 
of Labor. Then it 
vesty of the toiler; then 
William James and 
declared that it was full of and 
humanity. Next the critics spent them- 
selves in showing forth its black pessi- 
mism. The late Collis P. Huntington, of 
railroad fame, offered $700 for a poem re- 


“ The Man With 
the Hoe’’ kecalled. 


im’ s 
* Lin- 
Other 


new 
coln, 
Poems,”"’ 
of “‘ The 
Psalm 
was denounced as a tra- 
men like Profs. 
Edward Dowden 


noble 


hope 


futing the Markham heresies. The prize 
winner was forthcoming, but his work was 
declared more pessimistic than the poem 
whose effects it sought to remedy. And 
still ‘The Man With the Hoe” has lived 


However, Mr. Markham’'s secohd book of 


verse will probably be more satisfying to 
the early faultfinders Along with sym- 
pathy for all forms of honest activity it 


sounds a distinct optimistic note which will 


be highly gratifying even to the poet's ad 


mirers. 

rE 

Mr Nathan Haskell 
A Greek Version Dole expects to issue 


of Omar. early in December a pri- 


vately printed edition of 


; The forthcoming 
“Gomptece Works of publication of “ The 


“The Rubaiyat,” by | 








| at $10 per copy 


| raphy, initial letters, cover, title page, and 


} consist# of 
| 
first of a series upon American designers 


thoroughly artistic. There are to be no 
notes or illustrations. The Greek is to be 
on the left-hand page, while FitzGerald’s 
English version, according to the Fifth Re- 
cension, will face it—three stanzas to @ 
page. It is hoped that the title page, the 
type selected, the printing, and the binding, 
will render this volume unique. 
ay 
The Autumn number of the 
new quarterly, Artistic Book 
Plates, published by George F. 
Kelly of this city, has just 
made its appearance, and will be found en- 
tirely satisfactory in every way. Its typog- 


Book 
Plates, 


general arrangement are artistic; its illustra- 
tions adequate and pleasing, while its letter 
press is interesting. The magazine is at- 
tractively printed on good paper, the tone of 
which is soft. The initial letters, text illus- 
trations, and full-page cuts are well made, 
and include about seventy-five repreduc- 
tions cf all varieties of modern ex libris, 
including good specimens of recent Aimert- 
can, English, and foreign plates, This de- 
partment alone makes the magazine a ne- 
cessity for ex libris collectors. Ihe text 
three long articles; one, the 


of book plates, taking up the work of 
William Fisher of Fargo, N. D., whose 
plates are attracting attention among col- 
lectors. Another good article is ‘ Pook 
Plates and the Nude,” while best of all is 
a paper by Mr. Temple Scott, “ The Artis- 
tic Book Plate,’’ in which a somewhat 
hackneyed subject is treated in most origl- 
nal fashion. A book plate, he says, should 
‘some flavor that is private and 
personal. It should be as much an indica- 
tion of the owner's taste as is his library-- 
and no man can hide his nature from the 
friend who has had access to that. * * * 
Be it ever so humble, let it be yours. It 
may be a poor thing, but it is your own; 
but it may also be a very rich thing, and 
your own also,” 


possess 


aaial 
Mr. Clarke Conwell of the 
* Piers Elston Press has just issued 
Plowman.’’ his folio edition of “ Piers 
Plowman,” which was an- 


nounced for September. Unfortunately the 
whole edition, with much other valuable 
matter, was destroyed by fire on the night 
of Sept. 13. The hand presses and type 
were however, and the book has 
just been completed for practically the 
second time. The edition is limited to 200 
coples, printed in the Chaucer type, double 
columns, red and black, had 
It contains decorative ini- 


saved, 


and is to be 


| tials at the be ginning of each of the eight 


| O'Kane, All 


chapters, and other illustrations by H. M 
previous issues of the Press 
are entirely out of print, while but a few 
copies of the “ Piers Plowman "’ remain un- 
sold. This book is without doubt the best 
work the has so far accomplished 
Mr. Conwell also announces for publication 
before the holidays ‘The Tale of 
(fourteenth century,) from Prof. 
text. This reprint of a delightful 
English tale will be issued in an edi- 
limited to the 


Press 


Game 
lyn,’ 
Skeat’s 
early 
tion 


200 copies, printed in 


| Chaucer type in black and red, on English 


| the interesting 


| New 


to the 


the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the text | 
| democratic communities he governs, and to 


to be that of FitzGerald’s Fifth Recension, 
with the done into Greek by Mr. 
Frncst Crawley of Bradfield College, Berk- 
shire, England 
tion of The Rubalyat issued by Mr. Dole in 
1808, with the Latin text by Mr. Herbert 
Wilson Green, has long been out of print 
and commands a considerable premium. It 
is thought the present version in Greek 
elegiacs will be found equally satisfactory; 
the epigrammatic condensation of 


expression in the 


same 


thought 
quatrains of the 
Rubaiyat making them singularly fitted for 
reproduction in Mr. Crawley 
has sent his manuscript across the Atlan- 
tic for publication, Dr. William Aldis 
Wright, FitzGerald's literary executor, cor- 
diaily approving of the present edition. The 
edition will be limited to 150 numbered 
copies, printed on fine handmade paper, and 


and 


the classics 





The privately printed edi- | 


hand-made paper, entirely without decora- 


tion, 
=_ 


John Kendrick 

Brief ly lectured 
Personal>, known Monday Night Club at 
the members of 
the home of Dr. 
lat- 
marks 


Bangs recent- 
before the well- 

Princeton, 
which were assembled at 
Henry Van Dyke Mr jangs, whose 
est book, ‘‘ Over the Plum-Ptdding,"’ 
a happy climax in the 
thor, quite appropriately took for his theme 
“The Evolution of the Humorist Among 
points of his discussion he 


career of its au- 


held that nations without humor are un- 
stable communities, and that it is only 
after people develop a sense of humor that 


it is really permanently registered on the 
world’s roll call 

*e*Gilbert Parker, the sales of whose 
‘The Right of Way,’’ in spite of its dis- 


appointing ending, continue to augment, is 
three days on the water, bound for 
York. Mr. Parker, who Is a 
of Parliament for Gravesend, has contrib- 
uted to The London Sphere a brief article 
on the newly made Prince of Wales's visit 
to the British colonies. After a reference 
many difficulties of the tour and 
the amount of tact and information neces- 
sary to have performed the trip for the 
best good of the empire, the writer thus 
speaks of the mission of the British heir 
apparent: ‘‘ It is necessary for a democratic 
king to educate himself in the life of the 


now 
member 


meet the important men who represent that 
life. * * * He [the Prince of Wales] will, 
one trusts, be our real Ambassador from 
the colonies.”’ 


*,*Mr. F. K. Scribner, a member of the 
family of the well-known publishers, is one 
of the members of the firm of Lewis, Scrib- 
ner & Co., which is just issuing its first 
volume. The two latest of their publica- 
tions are ‘‘The Derelict,”” by Cutcliffe 
Hyne, and *“ The Backslider,’’ by the late 
Grant Allen. 

*,* Rudyard Kipling’s “ton has 
amounted to 500 copies a day in London, 
and in New York city it has been one of 
the two or three best selling books almost 
every week since publication, and the pub- 
lishers, Doubleday, Page & Co., will issue 
shortly a fourth edition. 
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of Discovery, and Some Roman- 
tic Love Affairs Amid Strange 
The whole Re- 


counted by one Nicholas Chase, 
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SHAKESPEARE 
AS A DRAMATIC ARTIST 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF HIS REPUTATION 
AT VARIOUS PERIODS. 
By THOMAS R. Lounssury, LL-HD., LL.D. 


Professor of English in Yale University 

HISTORY of the attitude taken at different periods by English playwrights .and the 
A English public towards the rules govesning the classical stage, and also a history of 
the opinions held about Shakespeare ani his art from the time of the Restoration to the 
nineteenth century. 


$35.00 Net. (Postage 22 Cents.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, New York 








Limited Edition, Printed from Type, and the Type Distributed 


THE TIPPLER’S VOW, 


By LEE FAIRCHILD. 
Illustrated with Twenty-six Dry-Points by JEAN PLAEOLOGUE., 


This work is the only independent creation which the higher criticism bas yet adjudged 
worthy a place alongside of Omar. Its grim humor, philosophy, wit and solemn warnings, 
called forth the following unstinted praise from THE NeW YORK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW: 
“THE TIPPLER’S VOW is extremely clever. It should go on every Omar sheif.’’ 

‘*L agree entirely with THe N, Y. TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW in its estimate of The Tippler’s 

. Vow.” —T. B. MOSHER. 


Send for Complete Prospectus, with Terms, to 
CROSCUP & STERLING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
135 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THE MOHAWK VALLEY. 
| Mr. Buell Writes of Mr. Reid's New 
Book, Sir William Johnson, 
Brant and the Iroquois.* 

ROM the Knickerbocker Press 
comes this beautifully printed 
and elaborately illustrated 
book of 455 pages. The author 

<4 || is a distinguished citizen of 

N. Y. Mr. Reid 
confesses that his 


d always has been. 





} 
) 


Amsterdam, 
frankly 

his hobby, ar 
indicate how much of a hobby the Mo- 


subject is 
To 


hawk Valley is with him, it may be re- 
marked that some time ago, at very consid- 
erable cast, he bought the site of an old 
Colonial and Revolutionary fort near his 
home in order to protect the precious relic 


from the vandalism of modern improv 


Hi 
1 man with that kind of heart in him 


might expect from 
Its 


book i what one 
with 
but 


and constantly 


tyle is simple and straightforward, 


attempt or eloquence, 


there is 


at ornament 
a clearly evident 
pparent striving to tell the truth, as nearly 
is it can be sifted from the legends of a 
somewhat misty past than a century 


more 
The Southern people set 
the tales of 

Pocahontas 
“The Dark 
Kaintuckee, 


great store by 
John Smith, 
people 
Ground” 


forest 


Jame 
The 
and 
and 
Callaway 
Clarke 


stown, and 
Western 
Bloody 
the 
and Jemima Boone 
and Morgan Ballard 
well in their but 
looking for fact more romantic 
than any fiction ever written, must 
thread the storied vales the Mohawk, 
the Schoharie, and the Upper Susquehan- 
na A few months ago another author 
stirred anew the blood of that mixed race 
of English Roundheads, Palatine Germans, 
Holland Dutch, and Scotch-Irish Dissent- 
ers—with now and then a touch of Iroquois 
vermilion—who are and have been for two 
centuries the yeomanry of New York State, 
by his volume issued by the Messrs. Scrib- 
ner, ‘The Old New York Frontier.’’ Now 
Mr. Reid comes along with his modest his- 
tory, a gem in its way, and in its pages 
may be found material for a whole library 
of historical novels. It is not my intention 
to compare the two books. One is the 
product of a trained writer, whose pen 
earns his living; the other of a man of 
leisure and of means, who writes for the 
pleasure of it, It is therefore enough to 
say that each is complete of its own kind 
and from its own point of view. 

So far as subjective history is concerned, 
or so far as one may wish to explore the 
annals of empire in America, the old New 
York frontier in general and the Mohawk 
and Upper Hudson Valleys in particular 
bear about the same relation to other parts 
of the country that the Shakespearean 
stage bears to the average of barn-storm- 
ing. It has been the central theatre of 
three fights for empire: One between the 
Dutch and Indians, one between the French 
and English, and, last, and greatest of all, 
between George III. and the United States. 


dote 
of 
romances 


on 
the 
of 
Frances and 
Jefferson 

These are 

when one is 


all very way, 


one 


of 


Most people say that our Republic was 
born the Fourth of July, 1776, at Philadel- 
phia. That is a mistake. It was only be- 


gotten then. It was born when Burgoyne 
surrendered at Saratoga, and some of the 
pains of travail have passed into history 
by the names of Oriskany and Bennington— 
both fought on New York soil as New 
York was in 1777. 

Mr. Reid has a gossippy or reminiscent 
way of telling his stories. When he dis- 
courses about Sir William Johnson one can 
fancy one's self sitting in front of the huge 
old fireplace at Johnson Hall, back-log and 
fore stick piled high with blazing fagots. 
When he talks about our brave old Dutch 
General, Nicholas Herkimer, we can almost 
see the smoke curling up from the pipe the 
veteran smoked in lieu of anaesthetics 
when the horse doctor was sawing off his 
leg one night after Oriskany. 

To any one familiar, by study or by 
heredity, with the history of the Mohawk 
Valley, three names suggest themselves 
with the first thought of it; Sir William 
Johnson, Nicholas Herkimer, and Joseph 
Brant. Mr. Reid has a chapter on “ The 
Joseph Brant of Romance and of Fact.” 
In this chapter, while the memory of the 
great Indian is not altogether roughly han- 
dled, one yet traces an undertone of Cher- 
ry Valley and German Flats. There is no 
character in American history that I have 
studied more diligently or conscientiously 
than Joseph Brant. This study long ago 
led me to the conclusion that he was a hu- 
mane and chivalrous man at heart; but 
that, during the Revolution, he fell into 
the company of white men inferior to him 
in every attribute of manhood. As is usual 
in such cases, he was judged by the com- 
pany he kept, and his good name suf- 
fered. 

In 1877, about the time of the Oriskany 
Centennial, I had the honor to be the guest 
of Gov. Seymour at Deerfield. The histery 
of the Mohawk Valley was as much a 
hobby with him as it is with Mr. Reid. 
Speaking of Brant, the Governor said: 


He narrowly missed being one of the 
atest Americans. He ought to have cast 
is fortunes with us in 1775. Had he done 
so, it must have completely altered the re- 
lations of the white and red races on this 
continent, . 
When he was in New York, near the 
end of the eighteenth 
Theodosia 


urr 
news from Bunker 








tayor there can be no question » that 
he would have carried ali the iroquois with 
him, because Cornpianter among the Sen- 
ecas and Little Ave among the Mohawks 
could, with his infiuence to back them, 
have brought ail the tribes into wu 

the iroquois On our side there never could 
have been a British invasion from Canada; 
but, on the other hand, we could have ex- 
peiled the British trom Canada in a year. 
Had Brant done this, he might have had 
any honor within the gift of the people 
even the Presidency itseif, maybe! 


The Governor expressed the opinion that 
Brant’s final decision to support the royal 
cause was due to the attitude of Schuyler 
and the Clintons toward the Indians after 
Sir William Johnson's death. And he said 
that if, at any time before Brant sailed for 
England, in November, 1775, the Patriot 
Government at Albany had confirmed the 
Fort Stanwix treaty of 1768 and agreed to 


carry out Sir William's land policy the 
2,500 rifles the Iroquois could then muster 
would have been heard on our side 

On page 420, Mr. Reid, describing the 
battle of Oriskany, say “Col, Cox was 


giving an order to those 


report of a rifle was heard, and the Colonel 


below, when the 


fell headlong upon the neck of his horse,’ 


&c. 

In the main Mr. Reid’s description of 
Oriskany corresponds with that given by 
Gov. Seymour on the occasion of the Cen 
tennial, in 1877, on the old battlefield But 
he should have added that after Cox fell 


off his horse, 
he 


shot through the right lung 
called on two of his men to help him 
up, and as they did so he another 
rifle-ball through his thigh, which s¢« 
the femoral artery. Then he asked his men 
to hang on to him and hold him up on 
his feet, which they did until he fainted 
and died from the hemorrhage of his lung 
and the bleeding of his leg. He lasted in 
that condition about twenty minutes. But 
while he did last, Col. Ebenezer of 
the First Regiment of Tryon County 
Militia, kept the command of his regi- 
ment. His example nerved his men to the 
most exalted heroism, and he 
feet. 

On Page 117, 


received 


vered 


Cox, 


died on his 


Mr. Reid quotes Frothing- 


ham to the effect that “had Sir William 
Johnson lived * * * he would haye es- 
poused the cause of the Colonies.” Gov. 


Seymour said the same to me, and he told 
me a tradition of an interview between Sir 
William and Gen. Schuyler in 1774, a: few 
months before Sir William died, in which 
the old baronet denounced the Colonial pol- 
icy of the Ministry in terms that Schuyler 
would have hesitated to use himself. Some 
writers have averred that Sir William com- 
mitted suicide in despair of the situation 
in 1774. This is, of course, false. He died 
very suddenly, but the cause of death was 
heart disease, of which he had already 
been forewarned. In fact, his heart had al- 
most failed three years before, and he then 
made his will, knowing that he would be 
taken away suddenly. 

There is no other region in this country 
and few anywhere that will bear as much 
writing about as the New York frontier, of 
which the Mohawk Valley is the centre. 
Books about other places would be little 
more than gazetteers by comparison. But 
every name of an old house, river, creek, 
town, or hill on the New York frontier 
opens a floodgate of history—and history, 
too, that thrills when romance is stale. 
The names of the people who live there are 
also historic. At the Oriskany Centennial, 
in 1877, were over 300 men and women who 
could trace their lineage straight back to 
men who fought or fell there a hundred 
years before! I doubt if that could be 
equaled anywhere else in the Union. Of 
course some of them came long distances, 
but the great majority were residents of the 
vicinage, and not a few lived on the land 
their great-grandsires had conquered in 
the Revolution. With such a theme and 
“with his heart in it"’ no wonder Mr. Reid 
has given us so good a book. 

AUGUSTUS C. BUELL. 





Miss Reed’s New Brenda Book.* 


This is a book which tells what a com- 
monplace girl did during a commonplace 
Summer. The thread of the story runs 
through it. Its groundwork might have 
been taken from the journal of any young 
person of fifteen. To enliven her youthful 
readers Miss Reed has given many pages 
to dialogue as follows: 


“Let me carry it,” cried Brenda, as the 
driver lifted a camp chair from the car- 
riage. 

‘Why, thank you. I suppose I could let 
Thomas take it to the bath house, but it is 
better for him not to leave the horses. If 
I hadn’t worn a long skirt I would carry it 


myself.” 
* We'll not be the only bathers on the 


beach,” said Julia. 

“Oh, no; but there won't be quarter as 
many as there will be in a fortnight. It 
will be a great deal more exciting then—" 
“T'll sit here for a while,” said Mrs. 


Barlow. 
* Have you the key?” asked Julia as she 


pulled at the padlock which fastened the 
oor. “ Why, no; I thought you would 


i it.” 
a ow could you? I didn't xis’ where it 


was. Besides Aunt Annie 

And so the tale goes on 375 weary pages. 
It is always difficult for one generation 
to say what will appeal to the children of 
another. Our mothers wept over the “ Wide, 
Wide World,” which we sniffed at. Young 
ladies of twelve and thirteen nowadays 
rather discount Miss Alcott, and make sar- 
castic remarks about “ Rose in Bloom.” 
Where will be found the child with gulle- 
less mind who wili enjoy “ Brenda’s Sum- 
mer’? The tendency of the book is 
“ moral,”’ for Brenda, who begins her Sum- 
mer reading novels by “ The Countess," is 
won over to a taste for good literature be- 
fore Fall. 
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Appletons’ Holiday Books. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1901. 








APPLETON AND| possible. It is the revelation 


? COMPANY an- 


nounce the following holi- 


day gift books, carefully se- | 


lected for their beauty, sea- | 
sonableness, and richness of | 


material. 


HE most thorough-going | 
Christmas story of the | 
|a Very Old Man.” The de- 


season is Tom Gallon’s “ The 
Man Who Knew Better.” It 


is the “Christmas Carol ” of | 


our day—full of good cheer, 
jollity, and the deeper mean- 
ing of the Christmas spirit. 
Hardhearted worldliness is 


of a powerful and gigantic 
personality, and a most ap- 
propriate gift for a young 
man. (5-00 net.) 


IUT to an artist or a lit- 
terateur, present John 
Sartain’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of 


lightful memoirs of a dis- 
tinguished Academician of 
the Pennsylvania Academy, 


/and Cavalier of the Royal 


redeemed by a striking expe- | 


rience that teaches the lesson 
of sympathy. Superbly illus- 
trated, hence a beautiful and 
charming gift. ($1.50.) 


F the same nature is Mr. | 


Bullen’s “ Aposties of 
the Southeast,”’ a graphic 


that seldom gets into books, 
It tells the quaint beginnings 
of a seaman’s mission and 
the strange and humorous 
experiences that followed— 
in all parts of the world. The 
touch of tender human na- 


ture makes it pre-eminently | 


a Christmas book. ($1.50.) 


PEAKING of books that 
uplift, nothing could be 
more appropriate than the 
gift of a set of the ‘“ Master- 
pieces of American History,” 
eighteen uniform volumes, 
that tell of the struggles and 
successes of the brave, young 
race. The set includes the 
works of the foremost tellers 
of this brilliant narrative— 
Bancroft, McMaster, Maclay, 
Shaler, and James Grant 
Wilson. 


‘7 HE same subject in briefer 

and more popular form 
is presented in Edward Eg- 
gleston’s companion volumes 
“The Beginnings ofa Nation” 
and “The Transit of Civiliza- 
tion from England to America 
in the 17th Century.” Here 
are studies of the actual daily 
life of our ancestors—in a 
word, man before science. 
And with these goes the story 
of our conquest of the sea— 
Maclay’s “American Priva- 
teers’’—those dauntless sea- 
dogs who, more than our 
army, won independence for 


our land. ($1.50 each.) 
A MORE intimate book of 
the same class is the 
“ Life and Letters of Thomas 
Huxley,” by his son. It is 
the most important narrative 
of an individual in recent 
years—so rich in its per- 
sonal, social, literary, and 
scientific interests that ‘to 
summarize it would be im- 


Equestrian Order of the 
Crown of Italy; one who 
played a remarkable part in 
the development of modern 
culture, ($2,50.) 


N OST people read poetry 
when they have to, but 
where is the man who will 


|not devour Rudyard Kip- 














| ; ) v2 Pf a“ 
picture of a side of sailor life | #88 SWinging poems, The 


Seven Seas?’ Nothing finer 
has been written by the “Lau- 
reate of the Empire.” They 
have the elemental grandeur 
of the ccean, its magic and 
mystery, sometimes its sad- 
ness and gloom. They do 
for the modern steam grey- 
hound what was never done 
for the wooden walls, with 
rope and sail. Here offered 


| in a handsome holiday dress. 


($1.50 to $5.00.) 


ND now the holiday 
books in science. First, 
a collection of superb nature 
books in colors, and black 
and white, with authoritative 
text, built in convenient size, 
and, best of all, at moderate 
prices. These include Chap- 
man’s “Bird Life” ($2.00 
net) and “ Bird Studies with 
a Camera” ($1.75), and Row- 
ley’s “Art of Taxidetmy” 
($2.00); then, Cemstock’s 
“Insect Life’’ ($1.75 net), 
McCarthy’s “ Familiar Fish” 
($1.50), and Schuyler Mat- 
hews's delightitl books, 
“Familiar Flowers of Field 
and Garden” ($1.40 net), 
“Familiar Trees and Their 
Leaves” ($1.75 net), “ Famil- 
iar Life in Field and Forest” 
($1.50)—indispensable com- 
panions to the nature lover. 


|*: however, you want te. 
rise from earth to starry 
skies, do it first of all in the 
company of the most popular 
writer on astronomy in 
America, Garrett P. Serviss. 
His three books, “Astronomy 
with an Opera Glass” ($1.50), 
“Pleasures of the Telescope” 
($1.50), and “Other Worlds, 
Their Nature, Possibilities 
and Habitability” ($1.20 
net), form the most entici 
companions to midnight con- 
templation in our tongue. 






Postage additional on all net Books. 


At All Booksellers. 
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ches sand Gowns. 

The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

“Apropos of Mr. George Cary Eggleston's 
caustie little article in your issue of the 
2d on the “ Flummery of College Caps and 
Gowns,” I would like to ask him (1) if he 
ever wears a necktie; (2) if occasionally he 
wears a bright-colored necktie; () if so, 
why does he wear a necktie if not for the 
reason that, as a bit of bright color, it 
pleases the eye and distinguishes him from 
the gentlemen who regard a necktie as a 
superfluity? 

A little bright color attached to our schol- 
ars certainly relieves the otherwise rather 
sombre aspect of men who have put them- 
selves into bottles! As well might Mr. 
Eggleston tie a printed label of his caste 
about his neck as to strip the doctors of 
their cheering decoration. 

The eyes surely were made to enjoy pleas- 
ant,things as well as printed letters. Be- 
cause a man can read, and more or less in 
proportion to that ability, the less beauty 
does he see in things meant for the eye 
alone. He looks at a painting by a Ve- 
lasquez and immediately must turn his eyes 
inward for a reason, The picture is the 
reason and should occupy his eye, and in 
such occupation is the pleasure. 

So let us have our doctors’ they 
are as pleasant as other bright things. To 
the mental eye, too, these things—small in 


colors 


themselves—are links in an_ association 

which, please God, shall always have a 

place in a new country. R. 8. CHASE. 
Brookline, Mass., Noy. 12, 101. 


Henry James on Du Maurier. 
The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

Your experience, told in last Saturday's 
New YorRK TIMEes SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
Books, with an article on Rostand by 
Henry James, corresponds so nearly with 
my own attempt to fathom an essay on Du 
Maurier by the same distinguished author 
that I cannot refrain from relating it. 

Having purchased the magazine solely 
for this particular article, | carefully put 
it aside with the just expectation of spend- 
ing a pleasant and profitable hour over a 
sympathetic interpretation of Du Maurier’s 


charming art. But of Du Maurier or his 
work I learned nothing. There were, in- 
deed, suggestions, hints, allusions, deli- 
cately indicating the varying moods and 
tenses of the writer. Once I thought I 


had certainly come to something, when Du 
Maurier’s lecturing experiences were men- 
tioned, But as to when, where, or how Du 
Maurier appeared on the platform, what he 
said, what the audience thought, or what 
James himself thought of these utterances 
I failed to learn. 

The ingenious device of reading the arti- 
cle through twice did not occur to me, and 
I put it by with a mixture of melancholy 
and vexation that one of my favorite writ- 
ers should have so completely lost himself 
in his own style. Bits of cameo-like de- 
scription, the involutions and convolutions 
of exqutsite phrases, only bewilder and 
irritate when we cannot, for the life pf us, 
tell what their author is driving at. The 
more the pity, as Henry James is really a 


man of ideas, and generally has a pretty 


and very original story to tell. 
JESSE C. JOY. 
New York, Noy. 22, 1901. 
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The Site of Golden Hill. 

The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

In his interesting commuyication regard- 
ing the battle of Golden. Hill your corre- 
spondent, Mr. William L. Stone, describes 
Golden Hill as being located on John Street, 
between Cliff Street and Burling Slip. Is 
this quite accurate? A tablet erected some 
years ago commemorative of the battle is 
on the John Street side of the Humphreys 
Building, at the northwest corner of Will- 
and John Streets The location of 
Golden Hill as described by your corre- 
spondent would put the scene’ several 
blocks further east. The lay of the land 
also would seem to bear out my impression 
that Mr. Stone has fallen unconsciously 
into error. ¢ FRANCIS A. DIMOCK., 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov, 27, 1901. 


rr 
The Beauty of Markham’s Verse. 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Booka: 

I recollect that you wrote upon the occa- 
sion of Edwin Markham’'s poem to *‘ Queen 
Victoria " that this poet ‘tin his best mo- 
ments writes: lines of the quality of those 
upon which the reputations of great writ- 
ers are based.”’ It seemed to me a just and 
discriminating observation, and I believe 
there are many s in Mr. Markham’s 


lam 


passage 














new book, ** Lincoln, and Other Poems,” to 
further sustain your judgment 
One poem in that book, ‘* Our Deathless 
Dead," would have made the reputation of 
anew poet. The third stanza of it is one 
of the noblest in imagination and diction 
ever penned in any land It is of the large 
sweep of Gray's Elegy,’’ but it has the 
Miltonic surge and splendor 
The soaring piliar and the epic boast 
The flaring pageant and tl pi 
May jpartey with Oblivior 
To save som2 Sargon of the t t 
But these I 
\gainst mold 
The n 
The beguil 
rhe 
Mix 
That t 
May park vith Obl ma while 
f the shock of surprise, the quick in- 
sight, that only the poet can convey in hi 
supreme moment of revelation 
This poem is full of happy phrasing, such 
as “the majestic reticence of stone * the 
iterance of our reverent cheers," the 
Sands unannaled blown about the Libyan 
lands.”’ It has rare epigram for the an- 
thologies, such as 
Only the heart-quick praise, the praise of deed, 
Is faithful praise f t heroic breed 
It is distinctly a poem of the grand man- 
ner and the great thought Why have not 
the critics “ discovered it? 
ELMER D. VARNEY, 
Flushing, N. Y Noy. 25, 1901, 
Cova) 


Kingsley's Visit to America. 
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The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: | 
In the privately printed edition of “ After- 
Dinner Speeches at the Lotos Club,” issued 
this year, the first speech, that of Charles | 
Kingsiey, Is assigned thé date Feb 15, 
1872 It is followed by the speech of 
Kingsley’s intimate friend, James Anthony 
Froude, Oct. 12, 1872, and Wilkie Collins, 
Sept. 27, 1873. No speech is recorded in 











fa 
smaller oak 
Scribni no ment 

ing kmerion in 1872. ‘The only visit to 
America mentioned in either is assigned to 
1874. His daughter wrote, in notes of their 
journey, of their entertainment by Mr. F. 
G. Shaw of Staten Island, “ we staid till the 
14th, going to New York on that day for a 
dinner and reception given in my father's 
honor by the Lotos Club.” 

Charles Kingsley himself wrote in a let- 
ter dated Feb, 12, no year given, “I dine 
with the Lotos Club Saturday night.” I 
find by reference to a universal calendar 
that the 14th of February, 1872, was on 
Wednesday, while the J4th of February, 
1874, was on Saturday. Moreover, a gentle- 
dinner given in 


man who attended the 
Kingsley’s honor assures me it was in 
1874, while another who entertained the 


Kingsleys during their stay in America is 
inclined to think it was in 1872 they visited 
this country. 

The evidence would seem to indicate that 
the year and the day of the month and, in- 
directly, the day of the week, are not cor- 
rectly given in the book of the Lotos Club, 
The 15th of February, 1874, was Sunday, 
which would be an obviously impossible 
date, were there no evidence whatever to 
the contrary. 

CHARLES TILDEN SEMPERS. 

New York, Nov. 19, 1901, 
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A Story by Eliza Orzesko, 

The New York Times Saturday Review of Books; 

I see by THe NEw YORK TIMES SATURDAY 
Review or Books that Jeremiah © Cur- 
tin is introducing a new Polish writer, 
Eliza Orzesko, to the English reading pub- 
lic. A very beautiful story by Mme. Or- 
zesko has been running for a year past in a 
Hebrew-Christian quarterly called ‘‘ The 
People, the Land, and the Book," published 
by a countryman of hers, Mr. B. A. M. 
Schapiro, at 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
It is a translation of course—though not 
by Mr. Curtin—and to my mind is one of 
the best tales of the year, It is a romance 
of Jewish life in Poland of to-day, full of 
the keenest interest, and exquisitely writ- 
ten. Of course some of the credit of its 
fine English must belong to its translator, 
Isa Young. The story was named from its 
hero, Meir Ezofovitch, and its readers will 
look eagerly for anything from Mme. Or- 
zesko. ELIZABETH FORD. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1901, 


The Value of Criticism. 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 


Among the many interesting articles in 
your ever interesting NEw York TIMES 
SaTURDAY REVIEW OF BooKs none has 
pleased me more than those of your 
symposium on criticism. What you 
have said has been so well said, it would 
seem there is nothing more to be added 


save a word in commendation of your lead- 
and one from the individual point of 

When you disposed of the writer in 
Fortnightly with a single word you 
said what was exactly just. That person 
had claimed that criticism was popular 
because of the personal aspect of it, that it 
‘‘purveys to the appetite for personal 
gossip.” Indeed personal gossip is not 
criticism. Nothing is truer than your next 
utterance that the critical reviews are 
guides for many readers. To me the most 
interesting parts of the numerous periodi- 
cals are the reviews and critiques of books 


ers 
view. 
The 


and papers. With the avalanche of books 
constantly being hurled at the defenseless 
heads of the reading public the office of 


critic becomes a most beneficent one. In THE 
NEw YORK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
Booxs of Oct. 26 your reply.to the 
artist who declared the futility of criti- 
cism is still more interesting. He claimed 
that only those could appreciate the best 
things in art who possessed “a native gift, 
fostered by life-long cultivation,”’ and which 
gift could in no wise be transmitted to the 
gifted one’s posterity. This refers pre- 
sumably to temperament; the critic in this 
case must be an artist or endowed with the 
artistic temperament to be able to judge of 
the good and bad in art This argument is 


fallacious, for as the mind can be made to 
grow by what it feeds upon, a person quite 
devoid of artistic temperament may by 
constant association with the best in art 
so educate and train the eye that he will 
enjoy only good paintings, to train the ear 
by hearing only good music that he will 


understand and enjoy only good music In 
all the culture the assistance of criticism 
is presupposed He who seeks 
iuny direction will be guided by the opinion 
of the masters in each department; all that 


is educational When the artist you quote 





comes to the appreciation of literature he is 
quite unreasonable, for there he insists 
upon a “ gift held only by the “ elect,” 
whose number he says is “ fixed by a mys- 
terious decree of nature, it could not be in- 
creased by criticism If books found read- 
ers only among those who had this natural 
gift’ of discernment the publishers would 
be in a bad way It is the critics who make 
the suecess of the readily selling books, for 
is you justly say ‘the trend of critical 
practice is toward pointing out that which 
is good,” and the great mass of ungifted 
readers i led by judicious criticising to 
eek the best and avoid the rest: The 
world has not many with that inspirational 
gift which would enable them to detect the 
genius which often has to be made very 
manifest for comprehension. If there are 
those ‘“‘elect’’ in each generation as the 
artist claims, why does it so often take 
several generations to establish the fame 
of a genius? 

Why have poets, painters, sculptors died 
in unknown garrets, unrecognized until the 





critics of another time have discovered and | 
insisted upon the genius made the 
world to understand, Although stand- 
ards of criticism may be far from i: fallible, 
yet the discussion, the comparis« the 
close observation are all helpful. Engaged 
at one time upon a particul work I ap- 
plied to a highly cultivated gentleman for 
the use of some critical works or the sub- 
ject He replied that he had very iew, that 


he preferred to read books rather than what 
was said about books. That was very well 
for him, but I thank you for your kind 
word about ‘“‘the multitude who, under- 
standing but imperfectly, grope toward a 
fuller understanding and a greater joy as 
the seeds grope toward the light."" And so 
for one | most gratefully cry: Long live the 
critics! JULIA I. HARTWELL. 
Wetumpka, Ala., Nov. 11, 1901. 
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Moving story of a life, a keen virile picture of character, making 
this master politician of our time a real, living, human being; the 
article unflinchingiy truthful, terribly just, is a to 
political history, and is as interesting as the most dramatic short 


contribution 


It is by a man who is a great writer, and at the same time 
This masterly ar- 


story. 
knows politics and politicians from the inside. 
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Nings:ecy § intimate iriend, James Anthony for one lL MOSt Brateruly Cry. 2440S ve the | 
Froude, Oct. 12, 1872, and Wilkie Collins, critics! JULIA IL. HARTWELL. 
Sept. 27, 1873. No speech is recorded in Wetumpka, Ala., Nov. 11, 1901. | 
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uations, but a play is not made up wholly wr 
L Oo N D Oo N L E T as ER. ef dramatic situations, and we have yet to | 
= learn whether Mr. Kipling can construct a 5 . 
Written for Toe New York Times SaTuRDAY | five or even a three-act play with the same 4 
REVIEW Or Books by success that he san construct what is very | 
diff t, a short story. 
_WIL LIAM L. ALDEN. erent, a short s md | 







The Poet Laureate improved the occasion | § 
of the return of the heir to the throne | 
by writing a congratulatory ode. No one = 
seems to have taken notice of it, and I 


have not seen a ingie comment on it . y 
Of course it has been republished in |g 
America, and it is unnecessary for me to 

ee 


eak of it as an alleged poem, But it | @ 


obvious tetiieney to “return 
to Nature” in the books 

the last twelve months. That 
is to say, there has been pub- 





Fiction: 





$1. 50 











lished a very considerable 
number of beoks dealing with 
cardens, life in the open air, and the man- 
ners and customs of animals. There is evi- 





4 
ONDON, Nov. 20. ~Ther re is an : 
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; f ty that the Laureate can . 
entl | , he = he hia a0° certainly a pity x 
e os ge posers , om ee 9 Fr ori not rest content with his laurel, and ab- ‘ a x BY W. J. ee 
or else they would not be mud 1é ve P ' r > 
tu to Nature,’’ when it Vs put into iin from the wanton commission ol < he ew Vork World: ** Imagination sti 
peter a eee SR : : The Duke of Cornwall certains iM is a triumph of its trained strength 
actual practice, generally mean wearil A Py 
} | , hhiy | did not want an official poem to be writ —— 
blu flanre iirt and no coat; living ; . ; SN. pga eh +S Se SS er PEIRCE TERRE 
in a hut instead of a house; eating atr ten about him, and there is not a 3% ' ” 
: 7 f doubt that the British public woull, @ 
cious food cooked by some one who know o ‘ , 
not.the first elements of cookery. and t have missed the new ode with complet 4 Holiday Book: 
quiring a large amount of surface dirt | Te!snaten But the Laureate evidently 
on one’s clothes and body There was a } feels that he ought to earn his butt of wine 
time when I “ returned to Nature for a | This is creditable to his honesty ind if |g 
| 


t 





few week 


: 4 i" ™ is or ab is nest) an 4 Az r| 
‘ry Summer, but I could never | regar m as a et, e mas : ND THE WOR! 
| at least respect him as a Laureate of in- | § a0 


we cannot regard him as py we may 
‘ See that much came of it, except an inor : 
tegrity, who Insists upon furnishing as 


dinate desire for the things I had left +d A See se . hin} re caliea | — 
be hind in civilization . The literature o: —" yards of verse as he thinks art alle« ; By EVELYN SHARP fj 


returning to Nature Is much more tol- *,* : 





erable than the actual process Nothing 
more delightful than to read of the ; 
beauties of life in the wilderness. You k 





Mr. John Shorthouse is better, and can . 
10w walk on crutches. There is, however, | J IJlustrated by Atice Woopvwarp 


fear little hope that he will ever be able | @ The New York Josrnal : 






















































oO 1 ‘ f the »squitos ‘An excellent gift-beok fur the Holiday 
do not feel the bite of the m¢ 1 ito , and " to walk without aid. or to resume'an active Birt ) s . 
you do not personally eat the fried po pete, | lif There 4 rumor to the effect that | mm . r S 
I I S ¢ oT 0 1 S . “Ab Ss ert, . bf etre Ar oo Ney thdetsece. Co 0 ae ~ ” to ST ee a 
but you have all the delight which th as ' ° i _ A EE aN Penk | Re . Te 
mah mites ene the book tanmea thas Mr. Thomas Hardy has resolved to write | t i 
nan Oo wrote 1e 00 ancie a € : " - _ J 
, , ° , mcpees Re no more novels, and to confine his work | Biography: ne 
had had after he had returned to civiliza- ac ; o _ t 
tion henceforth exclusively to poetry. I don't | § s 
“ : believe a word of it, and I cannot learn | Z 
We have recently had a number of garden fi , ¢ 4 
: S » | that there is any authority for the rumor. ‘ > 
books, and those curious people who actual- | | =e 
: : . | Mr. Hardy has made his success as a nov- | Ks 
ly find pleasure in getting earth under ‘ : ; , : 
eR i | elist, and the reception which his verses | 
their finger nails and contracting gs Sais met with, ‘althoukh it may be: flat £ HI b * 
by weeding flower beds evidently hail the | ““'* ™* Dntgrscge oe Re ee strate r cLEN , 3 ICF z 
by 9 lower be TS Rettig sa np ed patie ete rncth Rca ustrated by Heten Hint, By CONSTANCE HILL §& 
garden books with rapture. me thers - Ang = , | - 
are tne jungle books, which are frank im- on the part of cultivated poapye mat “ae ee 5 See ns | ee. ey a r 7 ET a 
itations of Mr. Kipling’s work, but for is a genuine poet, has not vane suffi dentls A = a : 
ill that are readable. Also there are the brilliant to warrant him in going into busi- | Story Book : $1 50 : 
cat books, such as “ The Soul of a Cat, ness, so to speak, as a professional poet. | C: et ® Ps 
by that eminent cat person, Miss Benson; | Mr. Hardy will without doubt continue to | i ie 
the forthcoming book on the “ Fireside be the novelist of Wessex, and if he live : ‘2. 3 v 
Sphynx,’ by Miss Repplier, and at least | @5 there is every reason to suppose he will, | @ oi a 
‘ sa for many years, he will give us many new end 4 
two other cat books. Finally there are | syccessors to “Tess” and “ Jude.” It is | * %. 
the books which preach the return to nat- | simply absurd to suppose that a novelist | & 2 
eb rec. y in the zenith of his powers and his repu- | # - 4 > 
ure by precept and example, ameug whleh tation dreams of abandoning novel-writing | The Atkenazum: By MRS. SK RINE 
the most delightful is Mr. Mowbray’s | jn favor either of poetry or of gardening. i.” sonia 4 : P a" ‘ F 
“ Toture.’* " 2 “ The author knows the child intimately rh eriousness of children—their 
Journey to Nature. I don't believe that + ¢ | : 1e author k v a = +> or tei FE tie : 
, a | @ genial scorn for older people who cannot enter into the spirit of their mag- 
Mr. Mowbray took the least pleasure in ‘Mr. Dooley" has been very widely ap- | @ inables '"—these and other things are set forth with rare skill. The book is 
nature during the year that he lived in| preciated here, and the paragraph which | notable.” ; 
a flannel shirt and ate fried pork, but he | announces that the original of “ Dooley” | § : 
thought he enjoyed it—that is, after he had | nas just died in Chicago will of course be | 
returned to civilization—and he certs ainly widely reproduced. 2 ‘rally believed. | 
tam prep agar cong : rch widely reproduced, and generally believed. Essays : $1 50 net 
ias made his readers enjoy the story © It is inexplicable that people should be so bg 
his experiences. anxious to identify the characters of fic- , - 
A nature boom of moderate dimensions | tion with real men and women. Nob dy | > 
is plainly with us, and it will probably en- | as clever and witty as “Dooley” ever kept | 
dure long enough to bring dozens of neW/ a4 saloon in Chicago, or anywhere else. | § 
nature books into the worid. The book-} Nobody with ‘ Dooley’s” abilities would | 
\-. ‘ a | a) M 
lover constantly demands rew se ayer ever have remained in obscurity. This ab- | § The Spectator 2 By HELEN MILMAN 
and now that the historical novel is ap-| surd fondness for identifying fiction with | & “ Just the sort of book that is nice to give—and to receive. There is a paper 
parently beyond the zenith of its a ari- | reality -is far from ‘complimentary to full of interesting reminiscences of some heurs spentin Mr. Watts's studio. There 
ty, we must look for something to succeed | authors. _ Mr. Dunne, for example, invents | is a letter from Mrs. Ritchie telling how Thackeray wrote his books; others 
i ; ** Dooley ’’ and deserves all the credit that ( nnell, Catharine Blake, Farren the ector, make up another chapter.” 
it irom Li 
, ee is due to so clever an inventor. To assert 
° that he only painted “ Dooley’ from an | 5 ‘ i os es Lo CEE Deatd. ted S F ES S - 
r -. + > per > ii 7 ” (him 2 S 
Mr. Weyman’s “Count Hannibal” is as original Chicago saloon- -keeper is little less ‘ 


than an insult to him. 


g00d a specimen of the historical novel as *,¢ . History . $5.00 net 


one need to have. Its plot is well knit to-/ 1) the new series cdited by Mr. Edmund T ‘ ' rte f : ' P ] ‘ : EY | 


gether; it is full of adventure, and its Gosse, and entitled “A Century of French 
By ETHELRED TAUNTON 


characters are just far enough removed | Romance,” the first place is given to 
Profusely illustrated with portraits and lithographs. 








from ordinary men and fees: and ~ws Stendhal’s “Chartreuse of Parma,” and 
jus ssary tin slodrama whic 7 . 
just the necessary tint of melodrama which it is to be followed by George Sand’s | 


separates the people of a historical novel ‘‘Mauprat.” These books will be inter- | 
from the people < a ee ee hep esting, if not in themselves, then as mile- 
Weyman is the only one of all the host o stones to mark the drift of taste. We 


historic ne eset ae oe of hero = who may still be able to enjoy the psychology 
as m tely caug > spir , s. 
a en ee : a at tre Ng ne ; a of Stendhal, but who. will sit down and 
» have bee ozens 0 s % y~ 
‘0 ah ere Reon ane aigte a pe read through a novel by George Sand? I | 
s ‘ : Tr 40 x 3 as . 
SED NP ETNeR OF, OFS. OR COMES Se 2s don't mean for a moment to deny that 
five years, but Mr. Weyman's books are . 3 ‘ 
he genuine Dumas article. Perhaps some George Sand had genius, but the fact re- 
the genult meet: , ae mains that the sort of stories which she 
of the other historical novel writers have . , : » ie 
: wrote, and which pleased the public of fifty 
written books which in certain respects Ss . En 
3 s years ago, are no longer the sort of stories 
are superior to Mr. Weyman’s books; but, 
‘a : historical seer that people find interesting. There was a 
5 Te ly 8s « yeis ] a , 
sothee dell or Mgrs a oF = % aera a time when “ Telemaque" was not only 
‘ or se > asily a 4 - 
Sanaae aan Fes as Paige bes ad read, but was actuaily the most popular 
—— hee sph ors. " : - uD asieie book of its time. This, of course, was due 
, . . 
- ip oof a nae ° *. ~ er a chiefly to the fact that it was a political 
. OKs, ara ~ Nea pu a oe “S| satire, aimed at the French King and his 
no es sel ave ms 
first oe >i isso Shn.te ie ne areal court. But what a satire! Is there any 
reputat = = 8 wart at eye a an one to-day who could find anything that 
Robe,” which, to my mind, is his master- | corresponds to our idea of satire in the 


piece; but it is decidedly the best thing | deadly sertousness of Telemaque? Fancy 
that he has written during the last three } the book being published to-day, aimed at 
years. anybody or anything. Would the publie 
y : $6 ever dream that it was a satire? However, 
s the “Century of French Romance” ts 4 
Although the demand for historical nov- | good plan for a series, and it ought to be 
els is waning, they will continue to be pop- | Successful. + 
ular among a very large class of readers. We-bave. Med revivata:An-th 
I doubt very much {f the psychological | pow webiste - of “idtiete: Be othe 
novel will ever become really popular with | pichardson, and Jane Austen, and now we 
the present a ; — of adven- | are to have a revival of Sir Walter Scott. 
ture will have the field for the next dozen | 41 this is very well, but there are smaller 


years at least; and among these a fair pro- men whose works have been nearly for- 
portion will be historical novels, But, nev- gotten, but who deserve to be a8 rae 
ertheless, the ambitious young writer would the memory of the present generation. 


be wise were he to write of stirring adven- Why does not somebody call back the 


tures, but of adventure taking place in books of G. P. R. James from the dead? 
the present time. He will make a better} po be sure they were wooden in the ex- 
bid for success by so doing than he will treme, but they had just the qualities 
if he clings to the method ef the historical | which ought to make them popular once 
novelist. more, now that the historical novel is in 


*.* fashion. I have little doubt that if a se- 


Mr. Kipling has collaborated with Mr. | lection of James's nove:s were republished 
Cosmo Hamilton in a play founded on the oe eee a ee of ga 


“Story of the Gadsbys.” No date for its Speers beyond expression, but some of his 
production has yet been fixed, but it witt | historical novels containing stirring ad- 


: venture, and the characters whi he 
probably be brought out in some London | grew in them were not any more sta, ey 


theatre within the course of the next two | and unreal than those im certain historical 

months, The “Gadsbys" ought to lend | novels that have recenfly sold by the hun- 

itself to dramatic treatment, though it will dred thousand, *,° 

necessarily have to undergo important) ven Harrison Ainsworth, who was once 
changes, so that the dramatic version will | tno delight of the servant girls and school- 
be very different from the original version. boys, is to have the posthumous honor of 
The public will be curious to see whether a new edition. I wonder what the 
or not Mr. Kipling can write a play—for, | «rower of London,” or “Old St. Paul’s"* 

p although he is associated with Mr. Ham- | would like if we were to read them 

fiton In the new play, to-day. ‘The thrilled me when I 
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A Tale of Natchez in 1798 


“I am entirely charmed with ‘ Mis- 
tress Joy.’ It is delightful trom cover to 
cover. It must appzal to all fovzts of 
sweet and wholesomz romance; . . 

I predict for ‘Mistres Joy’ great ail 
deserved success.”— 


RUTH McENERY STUART. 


By ANNIE BOOTH McKINNEY 
and GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE 
GOING TO CHURCH, 


Redrawu from " Mistress Jey." ILLUSTRATED BY RELYEA 
“A teuly delightful historical romance. Great personages 
move through its pages, but best of all is the sweet, fascinating 
girl whos: nam: gives th: book. its title”—Louisvile Cozrier- 
Journal. 
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: . 370 pages, Cloth binding, $1.50 
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utes upon the eins panels of its temple. 
sven. OS Rea. Somer Cortecre eee va 
cant spaces left at the end of each record, 
and fortunate of men ts the “.) that for instance, the records of the 
journalist, for to him each | year 213 were engraved at the foot of the 
dawn heralds a novel day, jenel for the year 155. Having used all 
but next in the ranks of the ine plank surfaces of their own temple, 
blest is the archaeologist 12 they covered those of other marble edifices 
contemporary Rome, for | in their grove, such as the Caesareum, 
whom each setting sun gilds some ancient | where the images of the deified Emperors 
relic fresh plucked from darkness and the | wore kept; the Tetrastylum, where meet- 
grave. Small wonder that 8. Rodolfo Lan- ings were held, and a circus, and at last 
clani’s “New Tales of Old Rome” ts an | their records decorated a table and a chair. 
unbroken stream of joyous narrative of This brotherhood, the oldest of Roman re- 
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A NEW NOVEL 
By S. R. CROCKETT 


| Cinderella 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 




















achievement! To be obliged in the pursuit ligious bodies, dated from the building of 
of one’s profession to acquire masses of | the city, but its actual records began A. D. 
interesting and curious knowledge, and to | 2 and ended only with tWe order in the 
ccntemplate it in the spirit of Sherlock | fourth century. Their fragments are not 
Holmes, analyzing, reconstructing, weigh- | only in the omnivorous St. Peter’s, but in 
ing, and proving every letter and word; | se. Paul's, in the Catacombs, in the bed 
forcing centuries to yield the secret of | of the Tiber, and an enormous mass was 
their silent neglect; seeing new figures | found in a vineyard. The Italian Govern- 
emerge slowly from the mists of the past, | ment bought all the available remains in 
must be a joy not second to the exercise | 1873, and they are now rearranged in two 
of the creative power, and in this book it | of the old Cistercian hermitages on the 
is seen at its best. west wing of Michaelangelo’s cloisters, 
Take, for instance, the case of Claudia. | near the Baths of Diocletian. The ritual of 
In 1886, in the north corner of the cloisters | this brotherhood ordered that the temple 
of the house of the vestals, a pedestal was | should be purified after iron was brought 
found inscribed in honor of a high priest- | Into it; therefore it must have been found- 
ess, by the college of pontiffs, as a testi- | ed in the bronze age. It was forgotten for 
mortal to her chastity and profound knowl- | eleven centuries, and waited three more for 
edge of religious matters, but the name | the collection of its scattered records. Now 
had been hammered away from the pedes- | its mysteries are public property. Can ro- 
tal, after her statue was set upon it in 364, | Mance equal such truth? 
The natural surmise was that she became The Jews, better treated in Rome than in 
a Christian, but there was no evidence. | the capital cities of converted barbarians, 
The mutilated statue was discovered six- | flourished wonderfully, and their memo- 
rials make a strange chapter; the English 
memorials tell of wandering Kings and 
Queens buried in Roman shrines, and the 
chapter on Scottish memorials, among other 
interesting material, contains the Stuart 
epitaph, strangely misquoted by Lord Ma- 
hon, who says that it refers to the memory 










The Detroit Free Press says: “The stagy acts upon 
the reader’s sympathies, enlisting them thoroughly, and 
it certainly is most taking, full of action from cover to 
cover, and destined to fulfil its mission—to please and to th 





























interest—with perfect satisfaction.” 














This book more nearly resembles 
the ‘** Lilac Sunbonnet’’ than 
of Crockett’s other works. 
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Publishers, New York 
















teen years later, having been used to re- 
pair the roof of a drain. Prudentius in 
his Canticle to S&8St Lawrence writes: 
“Claudia, the Vestal Virgin, enters thy 
shrine,"’ the Basilica of St. Lawrence be- 
ing in the fourth century the chosen place 


for offering vows of chastity. Now, the ; . 
first letter of the erased name on the of James II., Charles IlJ,, and Henry IX. 


pedestal is still discernible as “CC,” and ! In reality, the inscription is “To James 


. e _'| IIL, son of James II., King of Great Brit- 
among the inscriptions in the Catacombs , . “ 
‘tet . , : | ain; to Charles Edward and Henry, Dean 
of Cyriac, wheres St. Lawrence lies buried | . 
{ ong those who made their vows at his | of the Sacred College, sons of James III, 
ne “ge e" May: “ Glaudia- worthy | the last of the Royal House of Stuart.” 
t S$ ar se on: HF: é y } 
alabama Magers a . P Pius VII. paid for the monu- 


bl ts il , j Moreover, 

“hte are 3 here: hence J 

daughter of noble DASONSS 108 NETS: Deh ment which Lord Mahon ascribes to the 
in a new body shall rise a soul worthy to 


Y s . House of Hanover. 

enjoy the eternal happiness of Christ.’’ The pictures deserve a special notice. 
Thirteen centuries laid their dust above | gome are aerial photographs of ruins so 
that humble tomb, and then the real mean- complicated in plan as to defy description. 
ing of its inscription is revealed by the | gome are curious old plates, and show the 
testimony of the defacement by which the | humble architecture of the ancient city; 












































pontiffs would fain have doomed the priest- | some are photographs of pictures and stat- | 
ess to perpetual oblivion. ues and inscriptions; all these are resur- 
Not long ago.certain fragments of Bac- | rected, be it understood. Some are beauti- | 





chylides were recovered, and, great as was | ful views; some show places rich in histori- 
the rejoicing, it is to be feared that not a | cal associations. They number at least 150, 
few learned linguists were compelled to | and they help to make the book valuable 
look for him in the biographical dictionary | as it is pleasant. The assemblage of so 
before felicitating the discoverer. But, in large a mass of matter of general interest 
1775, among the ruins of the villa of Bru- | in this volume is to be ascribed less to the 
tus the spade brought to light some twenty circumstance that parts of it were crigin- | 
busts of Greek philosophers, poets, orators, | ally prepared for the Gifford lectures at St. 

and lawgivers, and the poets were Pindar, | Andrew's than to the recent good fortune of 
and Bacchylides, who had to wait nearly a | explorers. Slowly but surely the various 
century and a quarter for the appearance | threads from history, from literature, from 
of evidence as to the gifts for which he | sculptured record, from sacrificial cup, 
was thus honored. The archacologist knew from growing tree, and even from gathered | 
his worth. Yet again, there has been long | dust come into one hand, and a sing I 
dispute as to the grave of St. Paul; doubt | ment lowers the veil that poactadene the past 
that it was lest; jesting at the expense of | There is an old story of Bayard Taylor's, | 
those who aecepted the tradition that it | ‘Can a Life Hide Itseif?"’ in which he | 
was inclosed in the church bearing his tells of a dead man whose whole past was 
name. Written testimony failed to be quite | slowly revealed by the merest scraps of 
convincing, but bit by bit, spade and pick- | evidence. Can the past hide itself from this 
axe have accumulated evidence, and there | century, which knows ancient Rome better 
is now no reasonable doubt that the metal | than her humbler sons knew her in her 
case in which Constantine inclosed the | litetime, better than all but oe greatest 
apostie’s grave still guards it, unprofaned | Knew her in any former century: 

by the Saracens who defaced the epitaph 
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: on the outer shell of marble. “Young Mrs. Teddy. 
vs In a chapter on “ Strange Superstitions Continuations are not always successful, 
r in Rome” one reads of the caves and | put Barbara Yechton in Young Mrs. 
* lodges of Mithras, of Taurian Diana, and | Teddy,” has j he for : 
s Ss, é i ana, ¢ “ddy, has followed out the fortunes of CT : ve ° 
ee of Cybele, deitles demanding the human | the heroine of ‘A Young Savage”’ in the The New York Tribune Says: 
5, sarifica » ich . a ; i _ » P 
bs ny for which the Roman, even in | happiest manner. Perhaps the story might “Mr. Jacobs has hit upon a happy title. The book is made 
the time of Romulus, had learned to sub- neal ere te on ‘ t en, but : P . P - ‘ — . 
< lean tun “ual caren - ; A “ = appe 2 . re hos — , —, om a rd up literally 9 trifles as light as air. ‘Light Freights’ is simply 
AL § { ive Se ane i e one for a that the method ance le Manner Vv if * aioe rs 
. touches upon the cause of the apparently | the writing are of the best. The wild young | and consistently uproarious. The characters are British sailors 
7 exaggerated horror with which the early | woman from Anaconda, as it may be re- | and skippers, and their adventures are generally preposterous. 
Christians regarded heathenism, and also | membered, became, in due process of time, Ridiculous things are said and done in this book in the most 
upon oe ne _ darker popular | tamed, under the benign influence of Mr spontaneous and expeditious manner. Funnier short stories 
superstitions of modern ome and of the | Latimer. Juanita, whose father, John Kyk ; id 
neh ati : ‘ , b% than these sel Ives . 
belief in witches and devil worshipper: in is a millionaire and an uneducated Lrish | e seldom get themselves written 
connection with votive offerings one learns | man, is the vé ry best of parents That | 
of the trea sure of virgin gold and siiver | his darling is happy is alone what he | With many amusing illastrations, one of which is reproduced above. 
supposed to lie under the cornerstone of } cares for Juanita, or, as she is called, Lit- 
ta the Temple of Jupiter, ciieniatend ince ; tle John, marries Teddy Latimer. Teddy at | ‘ 
2 placed there in the first century ! first is a trifle restive He cannot bear to | AT ALL BOOKSTORES. @!.50. 
’ a hl * | bd 
pa The chapter on “* The New Discoveries in | think that he owes everything to his ric } 
se Forum eine the varias ste y | wes oe hate aa aoe we | DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
v which the site of the tomb of Romulus was make her husband contented with his lot, | * 
Bs : disc yvered nd des ribing the wonderful | and a most engaging wife is she Publishers New Ycrk 
collection of votive objects tn its wells, We are of the opinion that nobody in 
= Rs contains some pardonable exultation over like Sharley, Juanita's sister-in-law Shar 
*) f the discomfiture of that school of explorers ley domineers and will not be placated 7 * 
er which lives to cast discredit on Roman his- Then there is a brute of an aunt, who do« _ T: 2 3¢ = a | qe . a 3¢> a Cs a 3O 











ra torians. One may take one’s views from her best to render Mrs, Teddy unhapp 
: Rollin with more safety than from thos¢ When Juanita hild is born, Sharley would The most 
who live only to doubt. The old tale of | have liked to have taken the infant from i beautiful of 4 
Pasquin and Marforis, ascribing the name § mother's arms. Mrs. Teddy awakens to th all the holiday 
t- of the former to a clever tailor whose sal- | heartlessness of the proceedings and as- | @ publications. + 
q lies against the dignitaries were much quot- | serts her rights. It is true that Little John Two magnif 
ed, is not to be accepted. A certain Donato had committed some mistakes, and because icent colored 
Poli, a lecturer im geography, caused his’ she was at a ball she was entirely | rant | plates in addition to a superb cov rer printed in twelve colors and illuminated in 
: pupils to prepare poems and to paste them . that her little one was suffering from ay 4 gold, showing Maude Adams in “ Quality Street.” The anien contains also il- 4 
% on Pasquino’s pedestal, the occasion of this | dangerous maiady. 2 lustrations by Malco'm A, Strauss, C. de Fornaro and cthers, and over 100 fine 
outburst of song being the annual proces- The author is at home with the nursery, | reprojuctions in half-tone of portra.ts of prominent players and of pictures of scenes ? 
i sion of St. Mark. The court poets took up , @nd there is no mother who will read tl from the current plays. 
dans } ager of : ‘y story who will not be touched with the | 
| the custom; the manager of the university graphic character of the scenes depicted THE ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES INCLUDE: 
' pre had them copied and printed them. Finally that great nuisance, Sharley, is | The © : " - , 
es thet’ ennbaleeh methihie teeceh thin | eee She was unhappy’ because ‘she « The Tale of France oin Villon by Justin IL. MeCarthy * 
: : : : vi gh ” | did not know her own mind, and so she} % Essentials of Stage Success by Julia Marlowe 
schoolboy satire on the author's teacher, made the lives of all those around her @ America’s Greatest Actors by Alfred Ayres d 
x The cxplanation was as false as New Eng miserable At a. all jarring ele “yf s be- j Outlook for the Opera Senson by August Spanuth 
a land etymology applied to Indian names. me reeorss. = a ory Ary yp lg Love Letters of an Actor by George H. Payne 
P The Sacra Via rivals the Forum in the | Teddy to her husband, and’ he fixes it ; Persenality vs. Individuality by J. Bi. Dodson 
strangeness of its late discoveries, and | There is a lovely fox terrier in the romance, | e@ 50 PAGES OF TEXT AND PICTURES. ONLY 25 CENTS A Copy. \e 
there isa curious story of the Sacred Grov and his name ts Agagio, and he ts so charm- | ; 
P , ©! ing a doggie that the memory of him | ( AT ALI DEA I 
| should be preserved. P sae ~e 
*NEW TALES OF OLD ROME. By Rodol- | —— j Meyer Brothers & Co., Publishers, 26 W. 33d St., New York Cily. ? 
fo Lanciant. Svo. Pp. xii Index. Illus- | *YOUNG MRS. TEDDY. By Barbara Yechton 
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PARAGUAY. 


ae 
Work Done There by the Jesuits 
from 1607 to 1767. 


ERE 
volume i 


and interesting 
the 
ion of the Jesuits 
The 
country 


in a clever 


discussed 
derful 
Paraguay 


mis 
in average 
knows 
about 
it 
he 
ay- 
writ- 
the elect, 
about the 
Paraguay, 


knows a 


man in thi 


little, and care less, 


He 

map 
Ths 

bool 


KS 


Paraguay. remembers 


the 


hool day 


which 


it 


on 
‘ same 
for whom are 
they 
knows 
he 


nate 


written lor 
little 
does about 
he thinks 
about them, 
presume thi 


ind of 


more 
than 
he 

which 


but ur 


ifortu 
great de more is a 
ke ! 
nization 

been held up to 
the Jesuits 


come 


inful mi it no priestly 


order, no orga no bi mission- 


has 


contempt 


such scorn 
The 
to have a 


Now, it 


arles 


ever 
and word 

Je 
nas meaning indeed. 
thing for our equipoise, for our sense 
play, that the other side, the side which is 
opposed to the popular view, should be pre- 
d intelligently and thoroughly as Mr. 
Cunningham Graham has done in his work. 


ullicai Has very 


a good 
of 


ty 


is 


fair 


sente 


Perhaps by saying that the author is 
hitherto unknown to me I argue myself in 
the catagory of the unknown, but judging 


him through his book, I find him a man of 


excellent wit, somewhat caustic, occasion- 
ally sardonic, and a bit cynical in his 
humor now and then, but enjoyable; I dis- 
cover in him a high sense of proportion, a 
good historic faculty, a charming, casy 
style, and in his work an evidence of as 
much fairness and impartiality as one could 
hope to find in a special plea. If he be af- 
filiated in any way with the society of Ig- 


natius Loyola he has been Jesuitical enough 
entirely See how old habits 


of thought cling to us in that insinuation of 


to conceal it. 


mine! Frankly, I do not believe that he is 
a Jesuit, but whether he is or no, he has 
given us a fair and able piece of writing, 


full of interest and information, 
gizes in the 

of fitness to 
that one 
story 


He apolo- 
beginning for his alleged lack 
tell the tale, but I am sure 
could have told the 
in a simpler, better way. 
or two hundred years a band of Jesuits, 
never more than three hundred in number, 
maintained in pastoral, peaceful, gentle life, 
a Christian community of erstwhile say- 
ages, numbering upward of one hundred 
and fifty thousand souls. They protected 
them from the Paulistas, the 
fierce mongrels of southern Brazil called 
Mamelucos, who were the hunters 
and general all-around blackguards of 
their day and country. With equal resolu- 
tion the good fathers of the missions kept 
the rapacious Spanish Governors and in- 
habitants of the River Plate region trom 
reducing them to a condition of virtual 
slavery under various pretenses of 
lghtenment. They fought back with equal 
success the grasping prelates who would 
fain have made themselyes masters of the 


no moving 


ferocious 


slave 


en- 


country and the people they so jealously 
eared for 

Personally they laughed at difficulties, 
they endured the most terrible hardships, 
they did the most heroic things with an 
abnegation which was total and entire. 
The history of the Jesuit missions in Para- 


guay is not written in blood, as were the 
records of the Jesuit missions in Canada 
for instance. There was no Breboeuf, no 
Father Lallement, no Isaac Joques to 
illuminate the records by glorious martyr- 
dom; but the Paraguayan fathers did all 
that was required of them, giving their 
lives in defense of their children when the 
Mamelucos attacked them, leading thou- 
sands of Indians through perils of the 
wilderness, which were as great as those 
which confronted St. Paul, in the effort to 
escape the freebooter wrath; and finally 
establishing the Guaranis In peace in pros- 
perity, in decency and morglity, ih their 
promised land. Men like Montoyo, Maceta, 
Cataldino, Alfaro, Ennis, Van Surk, and 
others mentioned deserve to be held in re- 
membrance by all who admire self-sacri- 
fice and devotion. And it must be noted 
that the Jesult missionaries were recruited 
from all nations, and were by no means 
from the Latin races alone. Witness 
Father Esmid-Smith. 

They were too prosperous in the mission 
for their grasping neighbors; the Jesuits 
represented in Paraguay too high an idea} 
for the Spanish mind of that day to com- 
prehend. Wild tales of mines of fabulous 
wealth, of great stores of riches, were 
invented and circulated, and are still be- 
lieved, to account for the fact that the 
Jesuits lived there. Love of God and love 
of man without a material basis had no ex- 
istence for their detractors, They were al- 
ways troubling the missionaries to get hold 
of their treasures. The Jesuits kept peace- 
ful control of their pastoral region for 
nearly two hundred years only by the hard- 
est kind of diplomatic fighting, and when 
the end came in 1767, and they were ex- 
pellied by the Spanish Government, they 
went out as they had come In, with prac- 
tically nothing in hand, There were no 
mines found, no treasures discovered; they 
had no riches but that which lay in the 
affection of the simple people they -had 
governed, no treasures had been laid up by 
them but those which are banked in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The author makes out a case, and a good 
ene, for his clients. He has been there, 
he writes of what he knows. A generation 
of Spanish misgovernment wiped out the 
long centuries of tolisome effort, The mis- 
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Indians were 
not ns were | 
children 


abandoned, the 
those who were 
forests, and their 
barbarism. 
to-day, 
lived pure 

herded their 
ruin, desolation, 
supervened 


sions were 
scattered; 
fied to the 
verted to 
the earth, 
inds of 
tilled the 
hipped their 
wilderness 

awak 
Indian 


thou 


lives 


where once 
cleanly 


cattle, 


and 
people 
soil, wor- 
and 
have The 
2ns reminiscent memories 
in the few that left; 
comprehended, broken 
half-forgotten superstitions 
and 


Goa, 


Angelus bell 


are and un 





prayers, ming 
tradi 
of all 


ana a@ 


with 
survive 
pitiful 


legends, alone 


and 


Lions, 


their labor sorrow—a 
familiar story. 
How wonderful 
Jesuit missions, by 
of the past that did not 
of Xavier, 
naught; 


the history of all the 
the way, the heroic work 
abide! The 
character, came 
of the 


marvelous in its 
the splendid sacrifices 
missionaries to the Hurons were unavail- 
1g; the struggles in Paraguay were final- 
ly made of no account. Nowhere on earth 
men spent themselves more freely 
plendidly than where Jesuits have 
led, yet how fruitless it seems to have 
been! What is the reason for it all? Mr 
Graham does not attempt to answer these 
great problems. He confines himself strict- 
Paraguayan story with its Span- 
ish and unreason, and its Jesuit 
misfortune. Truly, the says at 
the end of the altering the ancient 
quotation by the insertion of a single word, 
Finis non Opus! Yet we know 
that somewhere the work was crowned, a3 
work God will be 


to 





have 
and 


the 


ly to the 
injustice 
as author 


book, 
Coronat 
somewhere for 
crowned, 

Two suggestions may be 
the Spanish and Portuguese 
the notes should be translated, 
general readers know these languages, 
the book should be accompanied by an ade- 
The repro- 


every 


made. All of 
citations in 
for so few 
and 


quate map and a better index. 


duction of the ancient chart is unintel- 
ligible. 
I cannot refrain from adding, in closing, 


that the 
lish paper which is of such exquisite 
ness that it pleasure, not a labor, 
hold the large volume. Why cannot 
American publishers master the secret? 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


book is made of that peculiar Eng- 
light- 
is a 





Quest for the Precious Metals.* 


Alexander Del Mar’s ‘“‘ History of the 
Metals’’ was begun by him in 
1858, and completed in 1879. The edition 
now just issued has been carefully revised 
by the author and much material of addi- 
tional interest has been added. During the 
last few years Mr. Del Mar's time has been 
occupied with practical mining, and he has 
thus been able to study in person the sub- 
ject of the precious metals in many dif- 
ferent countries. The historical portion of 
the work is full of curious material. The 
author's opening sentence is as follows: 


Mr, 
Precious 


rather 
military 


Desire for the 
than geographical researches or 
conquest, is the principal motive which 
has led to the dominion of the earth by 
civilized races. * * * It was for gold that 
Scipio sought Spain, Caesar Gaul, Colum- 
bus Cathay, Cortez Mexico, Pizaro Peru. 


precious metals, 


all the 
nature 
use. The 
common than is supposed. 
is or was to be found in every country 
which possessed a range of mountains.” 
By the mechanical trituration of the gold 
in the mountains in process of time the 
yellow metal was carried by the water 
courses to the alluvions or placers. Mr. Del 


or 
which 


metais gold is the only one 
furnishes to man ready for 
presence of gold is much more 


“ Native gold 


Mar enters learnedly into the study of the | 


Hindus, and writes that their 
evinced a thorough knowledge with 
mining interests of the most distant period, 
since they had first the Golden Age, second 
the Silver Age, then the Bronze Age, and 
lastly the Iron Age. The subject of the 
precious metals is treated in all the coun- 
tries of the world, and some approximate 
idea is given of the methods of mining and 
the quantities produced. Astounding is it, 
to read how stupenduous were the mining 
works of the Romans in Spain. He. de- 
clares that the greatest of the engineering 
works of to-day ‘“ dwindle into insignifi- 
cance beside the colossal booming works 
of Las Mejulas.” 

According to estimates more or less accu- 
rate, it has been found that prior to the dis- 
covery of America the precious metals in 
Burope did not exceed £385,000,000, If 
the population was then 30,000,000, the 
quantity of money or plate did not much 
exceed $5 per capita. Mr. Del Mar depicts 
in blackest colors the murders, the rapine, 
caused in this worid in search of gold. 
Spain sent forth her ships and their com- 
manders, not for the dissemination of 
Christianity, but for the acquisition of gold 
and silver. Said Humboldt: 


America was discovered, not as has been 
so long falsely presented. because’ Colum- 
bus predicted another continent, but be- 
cause he sought by the west a nearer way 
to the gold mines-of Japan and the spice 
countries in the southeast of Asia. 


astrology 


How much of the greed of the tenebrous 
days of the past do we still retain? “The 
manner in which the Empire of China is be- 
ing invaded,’ parceled out into ‘ spheres of 
influence,’ and plundered by Christian 
troops at the present day is not so unlike the 
invasion and despollment of Moslem Spain 
during the Middle Ages as to save from a 
blush of shame the professed worshippers 
of a benignant and merciful God. The 
future boast of the Christian nations will 
not be which one ,conquered the most of 
China, but which one robbed her the least.’ 
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Valuable New Books. 


Written by scholarly authors with definite purposes in view, and illus- 
trated by well-known artists. 

These are not ordinary books, but are written in such a vigorous man- 
ner that no one can read them without being instructed and interested, 


as well as aroused to thinking better thoughts which will lead to more 
noble actions. 


‘*HEROINE OF 1812.” 
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A Maryland Romance. A Story. 

By Amy E. BLaNncHarp, Illustrated by| BY Buancue M. Cuannina. Ilustrated 
IDA WAUcH. pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50,| by CHASE EMERSON 271 pp. i6mo. 
Miss Blanchard’s historical tales are always| Cloth, $1.00 

popular, and this one, in depth of interest and | A story f passion, not for man or woman, 

in local flavor, is surely one of her best | but for art ! world loves a lover.”’ 
The earnestness of the struggle and the All the c help loving this sweet- 

many hardships and reverses which charac- oul of precious |} an old 
terized the early part of the War of 18f2 are es nd simplicity ¢ the key 
clearly brought out and present an accurate 

picture of the times. | 


“« NEHE.” 


A Story of the Time of Artaxerxes. 


‘FIGHTING UNDER THE | 


SOUTHERN CROSS,” | By ANNA PrerPent SIvITER. Illustrated 
- | by CHASE EMERSON 318 pp. 12mo. 
A Story of the Chile-Peruvian War. i oc e145 
3 Cloth, $1.50 
By CLAuDE H. WETMORE. Illustrated by| ‘he Persian Court, in all its traditional 
H. Burcess. 335 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50,| beauty and picturesqueness, is vividiy por- 
| trayed, and the zeal and ability of the young 
This South American war story is as thrill hero, as a leader in the rebuilding of the walls 
ing as it is instructive, and accurately nar-/| of Jerusalem, are brilliantly set forth 
rates the circumstances leading up to and oth- ~ 
er events which occurred during the war be- “s THE LAST OF THE 


tween Chile and Peru. The picturesque de- 
scriptions of these South American States 
lend additional interest to this volume 


ARAWAKS.”’ 


|A Story of Adventure in the Island of San 


“THE SPECTACLE MAN.” | Soalage 


By FREDERICK A. OBER. Illustrated by 
Story of the Missing Pridge | Wm. F. STEcHER. 358 pp. 12mo. Cloth, 
By Mary F. L&onarp. Illustrated by $1.50 
FRANK T. MERRILL. 266 pp. 16M0.} ‘The isles of the sea are the habitation of 
Cloth, $1.00 the Arawaks, and San Domingo forms a prom 
> | iner fez ‘ his sketec of West Indis 
A well-told story of a Southern girl, the life a It gg oak of poten that ania 
strength of whose character and purity of/ th. true life of ae or iene art every 
ose 3 finally co 2 a ve AB he true If of the eoples, 10 @ eve 
whose motives finally compel well-de served | day becoming nearer our neighbors. 


recognition 


“IN THE MIKADO’S SERVICE,” | “THE YOUNG CONSUL.” 


A Story of the U. S, State Department. 
A Story of Two Battle Summers in China. | 












| By WILLIAM DRYSDALE Illustrated by 
By Dr. WitiiaM Evviot Grirris. Illus-} CHartes CopELAND. 352 pp. 12mo 
trated by Wm. F. Srecuer. 361 pp.| Cloth, $1.50. 
12mo0, Cloth, $1.50. | In this day of rapid growth in every depart 
China is now under the world’s eye, and | Ment and phase of ovr Government, wh ¢ 
Dr. Griffis has done a splendid service in pre- | Story as this will be t ghly apprect 1 by 
senting facts garnered by himself personally | all enthusiastic young peopl As Vice-Con- 
into a sketchy narrative, which is historically | SU! to Marseilles, France, the hero is brought 
correct and deeply interesting. atl o touch with the various methods em- 
| ployed by » State Department, and the 
‘ | facts necessary to the story are introduced 
WITH PORTER IN THE in such a way as to add to rather than de- 


ESSEX ” tract from the interest in it 
. | “ ” 
A Story of His Famous Cruise in Southern LAURIE VANE, and 


Waters During the War of 18/2. OTHER STORIES. 


Third volume in the “ Great Admiral Se-| By MoLtLy ELLIOT SEAWELL. Illustrated 
ries,” by James Otis. Illustrated by| by CHARLES COPELAND. 152 pp. 16mo. 
Wma. F. STECHER. 344 pp. 12mo. Cloth, Cloth, $1.00. 
$1.50. . 

1.0 | This little volume is a collection of some 
A history-making voyage, and the author has | of the brightest short stories which has ever 
made a story which forces the reader to feela | been written. Most of these are upon naval 
personal interest in every detail. It is a bit of | subjects along which line the author has 





the War of 1812 which has been treated but made a most enviable reputation. The font of 
little, and will thus prove an exceptionally | quaint nautical sayings which she possesses 
welcome addition to this already interesting | seems to be inexhaustible, and adds life and 
series interest to the stories 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Our illustrated descriptive catalogue of these, and ail 
of our other books will be sent upon receipt af request. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 


110 Boylston St., Boston. % % 45 Jackson St., Chicago, Il. 


“Mr. Weyman’s really thrilling novel, 


COUNT N.Y. ‘TRIBUNE. 
HANNIBAL 


A Romance of the Court of France 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


Author of “ A Gentleman of France,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


‘Ready, at ail Booksellers, Nowember 30. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, New York 
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THE MAN 
WITH THE RAKE 


By MARION BEVERIDGE LEE. 
A powerful story of rare dramatic charm. 
“READS LIKE DICKENS.” . 
Cloth, 12mo, saotongild Produced, $1.25. 
May be ordered or will 


$250 


Will be given for 
writing 


500 Words 


That is half a dol- 
lar a word—an en- 
tirely novel and un- 
















































































































































































SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF BOOKS 
AND ART 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
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STATE AID TOLIBRARIANS. 





Just at present, when the matter of 
library establishment is receiving gen- 
eral attention, owing to the constant ac- 
tivity of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, it would 
be well to bear in mind that no town 
er city, or even village, in this State 
need await the pleasure of the industri- 
ous philanthropist to acquire a good 
library at a small expense. Under Chap- 
ter 378 of the laws of 1892 provisions 
are made by which all communities in 
New York may obtain substantial aid 
and encouragement from the State. 
Under these provisions many communi- 
ties are now enjoying the use of good 
The law provides that on the 


demand of 25 tax payers the 
whether the community shall 
library shall be submitted 
The money 


books. 
written 
question 
have a free 
for vote at the next election. 
for the support of this library is to be 
raised by taxation, but only one-half of 
the burden need fall on the community, 
the State standing ready to pay the 
other half when certain simple require- 
ments are supplied. 

These requirements look chiefly to the 
supervision of the library by the Re- 
gents of the University of New York, 
who are to “certify that the number of 
»ooks circulated are of such a character 
as to merit the grant of public money 
and that the amount granted yearly to 
libraries on the basis of circulation shall 
not exceed ten cents for each volume of 
the circulation thus certified by the Re- 
gents.”" Furthermore, the Regents are 
to have the necessary right of inspec- 
tion, and the library 
make certain reports. There is practi- 
cally no other requirement, and the I- 
brary has the right to borrow under cer- 
tain stipulations books from the State 
Library, and its management is entitled 
to advice and aid from the Librarian of 
the State. 

Under this law 
York State have 
standard 
people of 


trustees are to 


places in New 
All tie 
accessible to the 
these and the 
new books are usually to be found in the 
yearly 


many 
good libraries. 
works are 
communities 


These libraries are 
usefulness, for the 


collections. 


growing in people 


are continually showing a greater eager- 


ness to make use of them. These insti- 


tutions deserve notice and public en- 


couragement for the sound reason that 
and 


the towns and villages with the assist 


they are established supported by 


ance of the general government of the 


State, and do not rely upon the benefi- 
millionaire 


helpful to a 


cence of philanthropists 


They are community, not 


only as aids to education, but also be- 
cause they help the people to realize that 
they can be independent. They deepen 


public self-respect. This is an achive- 


ment always to be de Incidentally 
added 


is pessimistic as 


sired, 
it may be that any 
to the 


osity of the people 


who 
intellectual curi- 
should 


person 


consult the 
irculatie 





yn records of any of these libra 
ries 
‘ROSY” BIOGRAPHIES. 
H WwW. -2 Henley knew Stevenson so 
‘tl, and there is so much of him in 
S i i li ind letters that we 


d make no apology for transferring to 


rn h York TIME SATURDAY REVIEW 
Iw the most striking passages of 

th mage ne article in which he ex 
presses his dissatisfaction with the treat 
n t St r on by his latest and most 
arly “ official biographer, Mr. Bal- 
That our extracts are fragmentary 

loe not hurt them The paper from 


hich they are extracted is fragmentary 


Mr. Henley complains that the official 


yiogiapher has not made a portrait of 


the Stevenson that his critic knew, main- 


ly, we should say, that he has left out 
the shadows. But Mr. Henley 


attempt to limn such a portrait himself. 


does not 


He does, indeed, supply a lot of assorted 


such an assortment no 
than a like 
assortment of high lights. The reader of 
Mr. Henley is at 


add the 


shadows. But 


more makes a resemblance 


liberty, if he likes, to 


shadows to the lights, but, with 





















no more help 
mnseite give him upon the vite! quention 


‘how to apply them his result would be a 


curious plece of chiaroscuro. 
One point which Mr. Henley makes has 


been made for himself by almost every 


reader of the biography who knew his 
Stevenson, and that is, that there is noth- 
ing new in Mr. Batfour’s book. It would 
be strange if there were. Stevenson has 
been so industriously exploited and for 
so long, and by so many writers, emi- 
nently including himself, that there could 
not be much left to tell in the way of 
new “ material.” When, after his early 
failures, he arrived at the success of 
finding out that everything about him 
was of interest to the public, he proceed- 
ed to work himself for all that he was 
worth. He made more as well as better 
“copy out of himself than any of his 
successors could hope to do. It is true 


that he found time to write a great many 
letters which are also capital ‘ copy,” 
and that he wrote them quite spontan- 


eously and without hope of fee or re- 


ward. But so many of his correspon- 


dents have been alive to the value of his 
letters as copy that there could not, in 
the nature of things and men, be much 
of his writing left to publish that had 
not been published when Mr. Balfour 
appeared on the scene. 


Obviously, an “official biography ” 
was the only thing left to do; and an 
official biography, from the force of the 
term, is a piece of bookmaking. Nothing 


can be said in it that can hurt anybody’s 
feelings. This negative condition be- 
comes almost a positive object. Out of 
it a portrait cannot possibly come. And 
it cannot come, as Mr. Henley suggests, 
in such wise as to make his suggestion 


seem like an elaborate disparagement, 
because there must be no shadows either 


in the figure or in the bankground. A 


human being, in the hands of an official 
necessarily ‘ grows 
’ as Mr. Kipling has 
it. A portrait may grow of itself out 
faithful accumulation of ma- 


biographer, mannan 
into a plaster saint, 


of a mere 
terials, as in the case of the most famous 
biography in the English language. Or 
it may be made out of the materials by 
in the 


in Car- 


simplification and rejection, hands 


of a literary artist, as was done 
“Life of Sterling.”’ But the of- 


of these 


lyle’s 
ficial biographer can do neither 
things. Some of the things set down in 
Boswell were as “ 
as any of the things frankly said about 
When all this 


is left out, along comes the candid friend, 


painful to survivors” 
the survivors by Carlyle. 
this time in the person of Mr. Henley, 
ani says that the signboard likeness is 


than he to Hercules. Mr. 
and probably does, expect 


no more like 
Henley may, 
an outbreak of 
And 
much, for the 


wrath for his candor 


indeed he does not help matters 


sooty streaks wherewith 


he defaces the image presented by Mr. 


talfour cannot be taken for a likeness 


either, as we have said. And his work is 


thus not useful, except to relieve his own 
When Carlyle 


Hare's life 


was disgusted with 


of Sterling, his 


mind. 
Archdeacon 
disgust took the 


one of his own, 


rational form of making 
which remains the most 
artistic of his books, and the most artistic 


biography in the English language. So 


long as the candid friend is not prepared | 


to undertake the work himself, he may 


as well perhaps restrain his pen. 





THE VALUE OF WORK. 


Our contemporary The Evening 


as much toasted and praised and mild- 


ly criticised at the noteworthy luncheon 


recently given in honor of the achieve- 


ments of those now or in the past re- 


sponsible for the 
that 


paper. Among the 


qualities received most recognition 


was the “independence” of the gentle- 


men who have 
sion in the direction and the making of 


that venerable and lusty journal, sut 
nother condition to the 
nded their 


alluded to, 


there is a 


that has atte professional ca- 
and which 
had 


character of 


reer which was not 
we venture to suggest has 
value in determining the 


the paper, especially on the literary side, 


than even the independence which un- 


qustionably has prevailed among those 
This is the 


amount of solid hard work of which its 


engaged upon it. 


columns afford pretty steady and con- 
sistent evidences, 

We are bound in candor to say that 
these evidences have been more conspic- 
uous during what we may roughly call 


Post | 


followed in long succes- | 


success | 


more | 


unusual | 


; last generat 
éarliest date they have not ‘been: warit- 
ing. They became more notable at the 
time that The Nation was united with The 


Post, and Mr. Godkin, who had largely 
made the peculiar and high reputation 
of the former, undertook the general di- 
rection of the two. The ideal of that gen- 
tleman was that whatever was written 
for his paper should have a special au- 
thority, and he was very firmly con- 
vinced that authority cannot be attained 
without a great deal of patient and per- 
sistent toil. He has himself always been 
one of the hardest of workers. We may 
differ with him as to the conclusions at 
which from time to time he has arrived, 
but no one familiar with his writing can 
refuse to recognize that his conclusions 
have habitually been sustained by wide 
reading and carefully acquired informa- 
tion. It is open to his critics to say that 
he relied too much on the information to 
be got from reading, and that his read- 
ing may have been too much confined to 
the history of the past. But on the lit- 
erary side of the paper, in which we are 
at the moment most interested, this 
was a criticism without great force. On 
the other hand, the laborious prepara- 
tion which he was accustomed to make, 
and which he sought to secure among his 
contributors, whether in or out of the of- 
fice, was a real guarantee of unusual 
soundness of critical judgment. 


It was said by some of the speakers at 
the luncheon, 


thetic 


and received with sympa- 
applause, that The Post has in a 


remarkable degree “taught the teach- 


ers” in this community, and influenced 
the men of influence. It is true, and it 
is due chiefly to the 
tioned. The 


iant 


fact we have men- 
lacked brill- 


brilliancy 


paper has not 


writers, but mere 


secured the 


would 
\ not have result. Mr. Carter 

that he was not 
sure that he had not permitted, The Post 
too much to do his thinking for him. It 
was a 


that the 


Whimsically remarked 


post-prandial fashion of saying 
thinking of his favorite evening 
paper had inspired him with a good deal 
of confidence. It would not have done 
so had it not quite plainly been the out- 
come of the 


tematic 





Same sort of honest and sys- 
work that a good lawyer gives 
to his cases. If the 


Post on the 


honors paid to The 
occasion of its centenary 
have any influence on those employed in 
journalism and literature, it will be 
through the proof they supply that they 
are in very great degree the prize of con- 
tinuous and faithful This at 
imperative conditions 
to their attainment. 


——— 


OF PURE ENGLISH. 


industry. 
least is one of the 


The teaching of English was discussed 


| 

in its various aspects by the New Eng- 
Teachers of English, 
in the City of Boston on Novy. 16. 
educational subject of the first import- 


and the subject 


land Association of 


ance and its importance 


are alike perpetual 


Such meetings and such addresses some- 


} times give the impression of apologetic 


measures for what must in candor be 


admitted to be shortcomings in methods 


and results; shortcomings, it may be 


| said, peculiar to no system, no locality, 


and no one branch of the English-speak- 
frequent and pain- 


detailed instances of thts, 


} , 
ing race We have 


| fully with the 


regularity of the seasons and wherever 


| educational facts are looked squarely in 
| Professionalism is on its trial in this 
matter, and the sooner it adjusts itself 


to investigation the better. For the 


question arises, can it teach the writing 
of good English, per se? Can this ac- 


complishment be acquired by itself alone, 


irrespective of other qualifications? If 
the style is the man, the attempt to ar- 
| rive at a pure style by analysis is taking 


If the 
lines his style 


the wrong road. boy is formed on 
will be like him; 


it ls a matter of character, 


| proper 


| The 


something 


first requisite is the possession of 
Without this, writing 
with a view to the formation of a style is 
The Duke of Welling- 


ton’s formula on the subject is dictated 


to say. 
heart-breaking, 

by common-sense: “ Have something to 
There is a time with 
most boys and men when they are at- 
tracted by and become the copyists of 
some favorite author. But if they are 
made of good stuff they early discover 
that this is vexation of spirit, and in 
time come to commit their thoughts to 
paper in thelr own way. The incubus of 


say, and say it.” 
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the hope of the formation of a style that 
will be the coadjutor of the mind. The 
influence of a pure style—Swift or Pater 
—Is unquestionable, but it is not by the- 
oretical or analytical methods that it is 
exerted, nor by slavish imitation that a 
pure style is gained. 

In the elaborate address of Prof. Scott 
of the University of Michigan, he ap- 
proaches the heart of the mystery where 
he says that when the pupil, under the 
influence of sympathetic appreciation, 
shall “look in his own heart and write, 
we need not worry any longer about the 
externals of composition.”” That is some- 
thing to be thankful for. Thus we have 
the individual mind, no longer the scholar 
of Swift or Addison or 
trammeled, and under 
man. This accords with the wise saying 
of Huxley: “ A loving heart is the begin- 
ning of all knowledge.” 

The surest road then to the formation 
of a pure style of English is through the 
character. The mind must be 
that, puts it, 
abound in all knowledge and judgment; 


Carlyle, but un- 


bondage to no 


so formed 


as Paul “Our love may 


that we may approve things that are ex- 
cellent.”’ 
to be 


noble 


And few gifts are more worthy 
of that 
language which is the common her- 
itage of the English race. 


coveted than the pure use 





BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Glancing over last week's Magazine 


number of this paper many readers must 
have been impre 


sssed by the methods of 


display in the matter of large type used 
by the publishers in their 


ments. The 


advertise- 


type was often about an 


inch in length and its face was a quar- 


ter of an inch wide—solid black masses 


of ink. Even the smaller type was of 


the broad-faced variety. One does not 


need to go far back in his reminiscences 


to recall time when these methods 


were regular publishing 


unknown to the 


houses. It was the belief of publishers 


that readers interested in books prefer- 


red sober and unobtrusive type, as in 


better accord with the dignity and re- 


finement of bookselling. 

In the same issue of this paper ap- 
~alled 
from Frank- 
lin Square and was published on 


Su2. Here was 


peared an advertisement 


the older methods. 


that ree 
It came 
page 
a simple de- 
light-faced type, 
borders, and yet was there 


no display 


sign, mainly in small 


with simple 


any advertis« ment in that issue, contain- 


ing many columns, that was more effect- 


ive for the purpose prompting its in- 


sertion? How well it accorded with its 


surroundings. Typographically it merely 


emphasized the effect produced by the 


type in the matter, where the 


reading 


Jensen hair-spaced head lines were only 


a degree less pronounced than the type 


in the advertisement. Even the Maltese 


crosses seemed to be in good and fit com- 
pany. 

It may well be questioned if the older 
practices did better recognition 
of the tastes of literary people than do 
recent methods of pronounced display. 
Readers of bool should not be repelled 
by typorraphical violence, but attracted 
by an absence of it We are quite sure 
they would like to the old methods 


come back once more. 





A New Public Library for Passaic 
The Trustec f the Passaic (N. J.) Pub- 











lic Library were made particularly happy 
at their meeting this week when the 
nouncement was made that Mr. Peter 
had pur ised a plot of land and would 
present to the city a public library, to cost 
not less than $50,000. The building is to be 
crected in the centre of the manufacturing 
district, knowr Dundee, where the main 
library ha upported a branch for several 
years 

The Jane Watson Reid Memorial Free 
Public Library will stand as a tribute to the 


memory of Mrs. Re 
terested in library 


who was always in- 
work. Mr. Reid was for- 
merly of the firm of Reid & Barry and is 
one of Passaic’s leading citizens. The plans 
have not yet been decided upon, but the 
library is to be constructed under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Reid and will be 
designed in a strong and substantial char- 
adapted to meet the require- 
locality in which it will be 





acter specially 

ments of the 

situated, 
tt ee 


“Touring Alaska and the Yellowstone,” 
by Charles M. Taylor, is being published 
by George W. Jacobs & Co, The volume is 
fully illustrated, and presents many scenes 
of weird and picturesque beauty—cascades, 
immense glaciers, towering mountain sum- 
mits, dangerous passes, cafions, volcanoes, 
lakes, rivers, towns, and villages—which, 
with clear descriptions, give the advantages 
of the trip without the inconveniences, Mr. 
Taylor has illustrated the book with the 
aid of his camera. 
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Latest Items About the Doings of 


Authors and Publishers. 


Special Dispatch to 


| THe New York Times SaturRDAY REVIEW 
or Books 
Copyright, 1901, THe New YorK TIMES. 


(Via French Telegraph Cable Company) 
ONDON, Nov. 29. — Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has near- 
ly finished a new novel, as 
yet unnamed, which will 
begin its serial run in Har- 
per's Magazine next Spring. 
of to-day 
writes in such an aggressive, and at the 
Same time wholesome, manner. “ Elea- 
nor,”” which first made its appearance 
in Harper's in 1900, is still eagerly dis- 
cussed here. 





Possibly no woman novelist 


* 
. 

Douglas Sladen, who is not unknown 
in American literary clubdom, and is the 
author of one or two volumes of verse 
besides being a prolific contributor of 
brief fiction to the magazines, has com- 
pleted an important book on Sicily, upon 
which he has been at work for three 
years. It is soon to be published with 
300 illustrations. 

P *,* 

E. F. Knight’s graphic letters to The 
Morning Post describing the tour around 
the world of the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York are soon to be pub- 
lished in book form by Longmans, Green 
& Co. with the title ‘‘ Through Greater 
Britain.” 

%,° 

Joseph Hatton, although much im- 
mersed lately in the routine of journal- 
istic work, will shortly publish a new 
novel called ‘‘A Vision of Beauty.” 

*,° 

Yet another Shakespeare book is forth- 
coming, namely, ‘‘ The Mystery of Will- 
iam Shakespeare,’ by Judge Thomas E. 
Webb, an Irish jurist who dabbles in 
literature and has written a not unwor- 
thy translation in metre of “ Faust,” be- 
sides a series of essays on the Irish land 
question and an original work called 
“The Veil of Isis.” Judge. Webb at- 
tempts to review all problems which 
have arisen about the authorship of the 
plays and poems and arrives at some 
startling conclusions. 

*,* 

Mr. Sidney Appleton, the representa- 
tive of D. Appleton & Co. in London, 
sailed Wednesday on the Oceanic for a 
flying trip to New York upon private 
business. He will return soon after the 
Christmas holidays. 

*,° 

Hogarth’s house, in Chiswick, which 
is near the grounds of Chiswick House, 
a historical mansion in which Charles 
James Fox and subsequently George 
Channing died, has been pufchased by 
Col. Shipway, who intends to preserve 
it. carefully as it stands as a memorial 
to the great artist-satirist. 

*,° 

A batch of letters written about 1840 
by Dickens will be included in the sale 
at Sotheby's next Monday and Tuesday. 
Some of them are quite long and are ad- 
dressed in regard to a contribution to 
the magazine he was then editing. He 
protests to Andrew Bell against being 
“rather hard” on Americans. Apropos 
of Dickens, it is interesting to note that 
his old magazine, Household Words, 
which he attempted to turn into a pop- 
ular periodical in 1850, still lives and has 
become the property of Mr. Hall Caine, 
who has made his son Ralph, a lad 
scarcely 18 years of age, editor of it. 
Ralph bravely declares his intention to 
maintain Dickens’s traditions, which, 
however, is rather remote, so far as the 
present appearance of Household Words 
is concerned, 

eo, 

Hilaire Belloc, whose study of Danton 
is highly treasured, has just finished a 
companion study of Robespierre, which 
James Nisbet & Co. will publish here, 

°° 

Much has already been said in regard 
to the two volumes of Bismarck’s corre- 
spondence published to-day in Berlin, 
and which are sure soon to appear in 
English dress. Letters to and from Kai- 
ser Wilhelm I, Count Andrassy, and 
Queen Victoria are included, some 
throwing much light on Buropean his- 
tory during the eighth and ninth decades 
of the last century and on the political 
and personal character of Bismarck. 
Some later letters, written about the 
time of the death of Wilhelm, touching 
on the relations of Bismarck to the 
Crown Prince, Fritz, out of which grew 
so much that now concerns both Ger- 
many and England, have a hint of 
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timate with the “ Iron Cliaricéllor.” “His 


volume is gossipy and anecdotal. *%, 
** , 

Mr. Henley’s criticism of Balfour's au- 
thorized “ Life of Robert Louis Steven- 
son” has stirred up a vel tempest 
here; but not all the letters primted take 


severe Critics, h@wever, take very much 
the same view Mr. Henley takes of Bal- 
four’s portrait of 
Henley's worst fault was bad taste. 

E. A. D. 


idealized Stevenson. 





Books in Demand. 
Following is a statement of books which 
have sold best in regular book and depart- 
ment stores in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago, San Fran- 


cisco, St. Louis, Boston, Minneapolis, and | 


Baltimore between Oct. 27 and Nov. 27 of 
this year. The statement is based on the 
reports received from the regular corre- 
spondents of THe New York Times of 
those cities, personal inquiries having been 
made for the information sent to us. We 
have tabulated the correspondent$’ reports, 
as shown below, and have included no book 
for which more than one book store did not 
make a return as either the first best, sec- 


ond best, third best, or fourth best selling 
book: 
FIRST BEST. 


Twenty-three stores report ‘‘The Right of 
Way.”’ 
Nine stores report ‘‘The Man from Glen- 
garry.”’ 


Your stores report ‘‘ The Crisis.’’ 

Three stores report ‘‘ The Cavalier.’’ 

Three stores report ‘‘ Truth Dexter."’ 

‘Two stores report *‘ The Ruling Passion.’’ 
SECOND BEST. 

Thirteen stores report ‘‘ The Right of Way."’ 

Ten stores report ** The Crisis.’’ 

our stores report ‘' Marietta."’ 

Three stores report ‘‘ D’ri and L."’ 


Three stores report ‘‘ Kim.’’ 
Two stores report ‘* Truth Dexter." 
Two stores report ‘* Lazarre.’’ 


Two stores report ‘‘ The Cavalier.”’ 

Two stores report ‘' Cardigan.’’ 

Lives of the Hunted."’ 

The Bternal City.’’ 

Two stores report ‘‘ The Benefactress."’ 
THIRD BEST. 

Six stores report ‘* The Eternal City.’’ 

** Lazarre.’’ 

Five stores report ‘‘ The Right of Way.” 

Three stores report ‘‘ The Benefactress.’ 

‘The History of Sir Rich- 


Two stores report ** 
Two stores report “ 


Five stores report 


Three stores report 
ard Calmady.”’ 

Three stores report ‘‘ The Cavalier." 

Two stores report *‘ Marietta.” 

Two stores report ‘‘The Man from 
garry.”’ . 

Two stores report ‘‘ The Ruling Passion.” 

Two stores report ‘‘ Cardigan.”’ 

Two stores report ‘Lives of the Hunted.’’ 

Two stores report ‘‘ Deborah.” 

Two stores report ‘‘ Kim,”’ 

Two stores report “ D'ri and I."’ 

Two stores report ‘' The Crisis.” 

FOURTH BEST. 

Seven stores report ‘‘ The Cavalier.’ 

Vive stores report ‘‘ D’ri and L.”’ 

Four stores report ‘* Circumstance.’’ 

Four stores report ‘‘ Lazarre."’ 

Four stores report ‘‘ The Right of Way.” 

Four stores report ‘‘ Kim.”’ 

Three stores report ‘‘ The Benefactress.’’ 

Three stores report ‘‘ The Eternal City.’’ 

Three stores report ‘‘ Lives of the Hunted."’ 

Three stores report ‘‘The Man from Glen- 
garry.’’ 

Two stores report ‘‘ Marietta.’’ 

Two stores report ‘‘ Blennerhassett.’"’ 


Glen- 





The Fletcher Memorial Library. 


The first town mecting in Ludlow, Vt., 
was held on March 31, 1792, and the town 
was organized by the election of the follow- 
ing officers: Jesse Fletcher, Jonas Hadley, 
and Elihu Ives, Selectmen; Josiah Fletcher, 
Town Treasurer. In the extreme southeast 
corner of the village cemetery, a burial lot 
is inclosed with an iron fence and sagging 
marble posts,after the fashion of a bygone 
day. An old-fashioned headstone with an 
impossible weeping willow would attract 
casual attention. It bears the following in- 
scription: 


Jesse Fletcher was born in Westford, 
Mass., Nov. 8, 1763; was one of the first’ 
emigrants who commenced the settlement 
of Ludiow in 1784, and continued his resi- 
dence on~the farm he first settled, and 
died Feb. 14, 1831, aged sixty-eight years. 


This man’s grandson, Allen M. Fletcher 
of Practorsville, Vt., and New York City, 
has erected as a memorial to his father, 
Stoughton A, Fletcher, a magnificent libra- 
ry in Ludlow, Vt., free to the citizens of 
that town and vicinity. It is a library of 
libraries, both the building and its equip- 
ment. It has been pronounced by critics 
to be one of the most beautiful libraries of 
its size in the country. In plan the library 
is in the form of a Latin cross, at the head 
of which is the vestibule, opening into the 
delivery room, which is at the crossing, 
with a reading room on either hand, form- 
ing the arms, while directly in front, or in 
the foot of the cross, is the stackroom. The 
librarian’s room is in the angle formed by 
the stackroom and the right-hand reading 
room. ’ 

The interior plan of the vestibule is a 
square, elongated by semi-circular ends, in 
one of which is the staircase leading to the 
basement, This staircase is of iron, with 
marble treads and risers and handsome 
wrought-iron railings. Over the staircase 
is a bronze tablet dedicating the building 
to the mem 
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walls are of Carrara marble, with Doric 
pilasters supporting the arched openings to 
stack and reading roomsand vestibule. The 
floor is of colored marble mosaic of elab- 
orate design. The reading rooms have 
green, 
beams and panels. The walls 
have a wainscot of dark oak pilastered and 
paneled running up a distance of ten feet 
to the spring of the arch of the round- 
headed wifidows. Each window has its 
carved setting. 

In either reading room is a massive man- 
tel of Caen stone, with a richly carved coat 
of arms, one of the Fletcher family and 
one of the State of Vermont. The rooms 
are furnished in dark oak. The stackroom 
is simply treated and is fitted up with light 
oak bookcases. 

The building is in thé style of the later 
English Renaissance. The exterior walls 
are of red brick and buff Bedford lime- 
stone, with a Milford granite base. The 
roof is of green slate, with copper ridges. 
The front of the library is a free adapta- 
tion of the Winchester School, at Winches- 
ter, England. The building was dedicated 
with appropriate exercises on Friday, Nov. 
1, the Rev. Matthew H. Buckham, D. D., 
LL. D., President of the University of 
Vermont, delivering the oration. 








Milton's “ Comus.” 


The recent revival, at a large private re- 
ception given at Hampstead, England, of 
Milton's masque of ‘‘ Comus " was an event 
of literary interest. The masque was pro- 
duced by Savage Cooper, the artist, who 
painted the three scenes and played the 
part of Comus. 

*Comus,” which may be described as a 
lyrical drama, -bears the date of 1634. It 
was Milton’s first printed book, though not 
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his earliest printed composition, being pre- | 


ceded in 1682 by ‘“‘An epitaph on the ad- 
mirable dramatick poet, W. Shakespeare,” 
a commendatory poem given in tne second 
folio edition of Shakespeare's plays. 
““Comus"’ was written as words to a 
musical composition of Henry Lawes, and 
intended to be performed by amateurs at 
Ludlow Castle at an entertainment given 
by the Earl of Bridgewater to celebrate 
his entry on his office as Lord President of 
Wales. Prynne’s “ Histriomastix,’’ 1633, 
had caused a reaction in favor of the 
drama, and the masque came again into 
favor. It was during its revival as a form 
of entertainment that “‘ Cofnus’"’ was writ- 
ten, the future Puritan poet being the last 
composer of a cavalier masque. 

For this first printed separate book of 
Milton we are indebted to Henry Lawes, 
who issued it in 1637 with this title, “A 
Masque presented at Ludlow Castle. 1634, 
on Michaelmasse night, before the Right 
Honorable John Earle of Bridgewater.” 
Lawes dedicated it to the young son of the 
Earl of Bridgewater, who had played a 
part in the masque, saying: “ Although 
not openly acknowledg’d by the Author, yet 
it was a legitimate offspring, so much 
lovely and so much desired, that the often 
copying of it hath tir’d my pen to give my 
severall friends satisfaction, and brought 
me to a necessitie of producing it to the 
publick view.” These words—so similar to 
what Caxton had said in his preface to his 
“Tale of Troy—show the beauty of “ Co- 
mus "’ had been appreciated. 

The poem has long been sought after by 
collectors, each copy that came into the 
public and private market bringing a high- 
er price than before. Both it and “ Ly- 
cidas,"’ 1638, are much rarer than “ Para- 
dise Lost,"’ 1667, though all three are in the 
foremost rank of English desiderata. A 
fine copy of ‘“Comus” would probably 


bring $1,000, its value, therefore, being 
greater than that of ‘ Paradise Lost." 
Such a sum undoubtedly would be 


brought at auction for the copy owned suc- 
cessively by Gilbert Way, C. H. Kalb- 
fleisch, Charles B. Foote, Brayton Ives, and 
M. C. Lefferts. A copy may be seen at the 
Lenox Library in that fine Miltonic collec- 
tion, which also includes “ Lucidas,” the 
two issues of “ Paradise Lost” in 1667; the 
“Poems” of 1645, and other treasures. 
This copy of ‘‘ Comus,”’ secured in 1845 at 
the Bright sale in England, was probably 
the first to come to this country, 


*,*A. Maynard Barbour, author of ‘“ The 
Award of Justice and ‘“ That Mainwaring 
Affair,” is a bright, intelligent, highly ed- 
ucated woman. Although at present a resi- 
dent of Helena, Mon., she is a native of 
New York, having been born within a few 
miles of Tarrytown. Her father, Dr. Fay- 
ette Maynard, was of French descent; her 
mother was a cousin of Francis H. Under- 
wood of Boston, one of the early editors of 
The Atlantic Monthly, In her youth a 
serious accident deprived her of many 
pleasures, although this fact never caused 
her much regret. Acquiring at an early 
age a passion for reading, she was sup- 
plied with the best current literature, and 
in a way the leading authors of those days 
were her real educators. Being bereft of 
her parents when quite young, she spent 
some time in Geneva, N. Y., and then, upon 
recovering her health, removed to Helena, 
where for five years she was in the employ 
of the United States Government. In 1893 
she married Mr. Barbour, an English gen- 
tleman, who suggested to her to take up 
her literary. work. She does her writing in 
a methodical way, outlining the plots of 
her stories, then, becoming thoroughly im- 
bued with the subject, scenes, and the 

rs before @ word on paper. 
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A Drama in Five Acts 


By 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


N this poetic drama Miss Peabody has 

made a welcome contribution to the real 
poetry of our time. The present play en- 
deavors to preserve closely the few tradi- 
tions that remain to us of the poet’s history, 
with a sub-plot that quite changes the as- 
pect of his death. “Marlowe” is Etiza- 
bethan in setting, but not in structure, save 
as it admits the constantly changing ele- 
ments of humor, song, and fate in its tragic 
development. 


l2mo, $1.10, net; postage extra. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
Boston AnD New Yore 
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atalogue 


Send postal for our 


Handsome Illustrated Cata- 


logue of Holiday Books, 
32 pages 


From it you can select the 
most satisfactory Xmas gifts, 
suited toevery age and taste. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
NATURE LOVERS. 


Our new magazine, COUNTRY 
LIFE IN AMERICA, has been pro- 
nounced a great success. You only 
need to buy a copy of the December 
number, on the news-stands to-day, to 
know why. The price is 25c. per 
copy and $3.00 per year. 

e have now published seven 
volumes in our New Nature Library 
and we have already sold 76,000 
copies of these books. Each is by an 
authority on the subject, and each is 
illustrated by wondertul photographic 
reproductions in color. These seven 
volumes are: The Insect Book, by 
L. O. Howard—48 Plates; The But- 
terlly Book, by Dr. W. J. Holland 
48 Plates; Nature’s Garden (Wild 
Flowers). Neltje Blanchan — 80 
Plates; The Mushroom Book, N, L. 
Marshall—48 Plates; Bird Neigh- 
bors, Neltje Blanchan—48 Plates; 
Game Birds, Neltje Blanchan—48 
Plates; and Bird Homes, A.R. Dug- 
more—66 Plates. The total retail 
price of these seven books is $18 00. 

In order to introduce them and our 
new magazine we ate offering a 
specially bound Library Edition of 
these books, in buckram with leather 
title label and gilt top, with a year’s 
subscription to COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA, for $1500, payable 
$1.00 per month or ${4 25 cash with 
the order. (The r’ght is reserved to 
withdraw this offer at any time. It 
you want to accept it_you Should do 


nd this coupon and $1.00, and 


the books and magazine will be de- 
livered at once. You may then 
return them if not satisfied, and your 
money will be refunded; or you may 
keep them and pay $1.00each month 
until $15.00 has been paid. 


Use This Coupon. 





¢—_———--—— ome cnet 
| 
Gontlemen: 

I accept your offer of The New Nature 
Library and Country Life in America, En- 
closed pleas» find $1.00. I agree to pa in 
addition $1 a month for 14 months from 

date. Send books and magazine to 
} 
{ Name-———— 
| 
Address———————- 
City 
T—11-30-01 
oe” 
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ARTIST AN 


‘By HENRY B. FULLER, 


Author of ‘The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani,” “The Cliff Dwellers,’’ &c 


12mo. 


“Under the Skylights ”’ 


Deckel edge, gilt top, $1.50. 


takes you tothe Bohe- 


mias of Chicago, and shows you the artist and the 


philistine at home, 
and delicate flavor. 


A tale with charming humor 
It tells of ‘the rubs of the 


shrinking apostles of sweetness with philistinism. 


THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M’NAB. 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN, No. 306, Apple- 
Town and Country Library. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


tons’ 
12mo. 


Christina will 


Miss Mac- 


This 


make 


delightful 


friends for a new author. 


story of 


naughtan has the precious gift of humor, and 
The 


novel in 


her humor is spontaneous. love story 


which she tells is development 


and singularly sympathetic 


THE STORY OF 
THE ART OF BUILDING. 


By P. L. WaTerwouse. A new vol- 
ume in Appletons’® Library of Useful 
Stories. Iustrated 16mo. Cloth, 
35 cents net; postage, 4 cents addi- 
tional. 


but discriminating out- 
line history of architecture from its prim- 
itive beginnings to the American “ sky- 
scraper.” The author's experience and know- 
ledge have equipped him for this task of 
covering ground rapidly but accurately, and 
his volume is undoubtedly the best small 
handbook which has been produced 


This is a concise 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


72 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 


Just Published 


HELD TO RANSOM. 


A STORY OF SPANISH BRIGANDS. 
author of ‘‘The Spanish Cousin,” ‘A Settler’s Story,” ete. 


trated by Archibald Webb. 
extra, gilt top, 


For the Faith. 


A STORY Of THE REFOR- 
MATION TIME IN ENG 
LAND By E I rett- 
Green, author of ‘‘ The Heir 
of Hascombe Hall,’’ *‘ French 
and English,’’ etc Illus- 
trated by W. H. Margetson 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, $1.25 


Full of valuable historical 


information of 
of the 

England, 
of a love story. 


The Cape and Its Story; 


OR, THE STRUGGLE FOR SOUTH AFRICA 
By M. Douglas, author of ‘* Breaking the 
Record," ** In Lionland,”’ ete. With Col- 
ored Illustrations Post S8vo, eloth, ex- 
tra #1.00 
In this volume Miss Douglas tells the story 

of South Africa from the time of the first 

settlement to the capture of Pretoria. 


the beginning 
reform movement in 


with a slight thread 


By E. B, Forester, 
Illus- 


Crown 8vo, beveled boards, cloth 


$1.50 
In Fair Granada. 


A NEW HISTORICAL TALE. 
By E. Everett-Green, author 
of ‘' After Worcester,”’ ‘A 
Gordon Highlander,’’ ete. 
With Colored Illustrations by 
Walter Crown 8vo, 
beveled boards, cloth extra, 
gilt $1.50 


Grieve. 
top, 


This volume gives a vivid 
description of Granada, and of 
the revolt by the Moors after 
their conquest by the Spaniards 
in 1492. A love story sustains 
the interest to the end. 


Bunyan’s Works. 


Complete in one volume. The Pilgrim's Prog- 
reas, The Holy War, and Abounding 
Printed in Long Primer Type on Nelson's 
India Paper, size 44% x 6%, and a compan- 
ion volume to the New Century Library. 
Cloth extra, gilt top, gilt back, $1.20 


Grace 


Complete list sent on applica‘ion. 


For sale. by all boeksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, 37-41 East 18th St., N.Y. 


“Tt were triteness indeed to say of this story that it 


is strong. 


It is wonderful, fascinating, and a gem of 


literary art.’—New York World. 
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lections of the Second Visit 
to This Country.* 

these papers, which strive 

to record the vanishing mem- 

ories of nearly half a century 

ago, I must avail myself with 

freedom of souvenirs which 

I have already printed here 

and there in magazines and 

newspapers, some of them a score and 

mcre years ago when my remembrance of 

the events and persons described was nat- 

urally fresher than it can now be expected 

to be. They were finally gathered in a 

small volume, issued in 1888, by the Amer- 

ican News Company, an opusculum which 
yet awaits its public. 

I recall the date of my first meeting with 
Mr. Dickens by reference to the following 
letter, printed in the collection edited by his 
sister-in-law, .Miss Georgiana Hogarth, and 
his eldest daughter, Miss Mary Dickens, 
republished in New York City by Charles 


, Scribner & Sons, 1879: 
| pavistock House, Tavistock Square, Lon- 
don, W. C. . 
Wednesday, January 6, 1859. 
To Mr. Arthur Smith: . 
My Dear Arthur: Will you first read the 
' inclosed letters, having previously welcomed 
with all cordiality the bearer, Mr. ——, from 
| New York. You having read them, let me 
, explain that Mr. —— is a highly respectable 
and influential man, and one of the heads 
of the most classical and respected publish- 
| ing houses in America; that Mr. Richard 
! Grant White is a man of high reputation, 
| and that Felton is the Greek professor in 
the Cambridge University, perhaps the most 
| distinguished scholar in the States. 
| "The address to myself, referred to in one 
| of the letters, being on its way, it is quite 
' clear that I must give some decided and 
definite answer to the American proposal. 
Now, will you carefully discuss it with 
Mr. —— before I enter on it at all?, Then 
will you dine here with him on Sunday, 
which I will propose to him, and arrange to 
meet at half-past four for an hour’s dis- 
cussion? The points are these: : 
First—I have a very grave question within 
pou whether I could go to America at 
all, : 
Secondly—If I did go, I could not possibly 
go before the Autumn. 
Thirdly—If I did go, 
stay? 
Fourthly—If the 
could you go? . 
Fifthly—-What is his project? What could 
I make? What occurs to you upon his pro- 
posal? 
I have told him that the business arrange- 
| ments of the readings have been, from the 
first, so entirely in your hands that I ente r 
upon nothing connected with them without 
previous reference to you. Ever faithfully, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


how long must I 


short one, 


stay were a 


Mr. Arthur Smith called upon me at the 


time appointed and drove me to Tavistock 
found Dickens awaiting 
With him was Mr. Law- 
London ‘Telegraph, and 
Edmund Yates and Wilkie Collins came in 
later. Dickens's greeting of cor- 
diality His hand grip had something elec- 
tric in it, as if it some of its own 
mea vitalit the hand which 
it grasped, He asked a hundred ques- 
tions about my voyage, which had 
such as the Atlantic provides 
January travelers; about American friends; 
how I was lodged; about my first 
ion of that great British institution, 
fog, through an unusually 
example of which we had found our 
way with dubiousness and difficulty from 
Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, to the pleas- 
ant fireside of the Tavistock House library. 
There was something indescribably inspir- 
ing and captivating in his manner, in the 
alert, buoyant, mirthful expression of his 
face, of which Leigh Hunt said that it 
had in it the life and soul of fifty human 
beings, and in his bright, rapid, and hu- 
morous play of talk which was punctuated 
by hearty outbursts of laughter. In truth, 
no one could come into his companionship 
without being instantly impressed with 
those qualities which made his personality 
in all societies so striking a ope. Beneath 
a manner which was arch, gay, vivacious, 
and sympathetic, lending itself with ready 
spontaneity to all the passing moods of 
his companions of the moment, there was 
apparent a reserve of iron energy and a 
resolute, powerful will. His brow was 
fair and smooth as was that of the young 
historian of Pickwick, whose portrait by 
Maclise, painted twenty years before, stood 
upon an easel in the library, clustered 
about by heavy waves of soft brown hair, 
of which time had diminished the abund- 
ance, but the rest of his face was bronzed 
and weather-beaten, telling of his long daily 
walks in the open air, which he kept up 
during his whole working life, till.the in- 
firmities of his later years forbade them. 
My own frequent walks with him in Lon- 
don and in the neighborhood of Gad’s Hill 
impressed me with a sufficient sense of 
his pedestrian powers. Often when we had 
done our good ten miles, he would hold out 
seductive inducements for just another 
stretch of three or four miles or so, and he 
always came in after these tremendous 
pulls apparently as fresh as when he start- 
ed. He told me once of a walk which he 
made from Tavistock House to Gad’s Hill, 
a distance of about thirty miles, starting 
at 2 o'clock in the morning and coming in 
dazed and reeling, everything swimming 
before him, about 9 o'clock, when, after a 
little refreshment, he plunged into bed and 
slept for ten hours. These night walks 
were his remedy for occasional insomnia, 
When he found, after a few hours in bed, 
that he could not sleep, having exhausted 
the familiar expedients of counting up to a 
hundred over and over again, or repeating 
over some phrase or line of some ballad, he 
would get up, dress himself, and sally 


where we 
us in the library. 
son Levy of The 


House 


was full 


sent 
into 
me 
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been 
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about 
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the 


dense 
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*Mr. Evans's first paper was published in Tue 
New YORK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
Books on Nov, 16 of this year. 
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Fleet 


! that time, he 


jammed with huge vans looming | 
thrqugh the morning *moke and mist, and 
Piccadilly waking into life with ite trund- 
ling hulks of omnibuses and light-flying 
hansoms carrying early workers to their 
tasks, and tipsy, belated revelers home to 
their beds. 

Many a weird Dantean vision rose before 
him-on these grim night walks. St. Paul's, 
he said, though I cannot pretend after so 
long an interval to repeat his words, never 
seemed so vast as when its black dome 
reared itself against a blacker sky, like a 
temple built out of the elements of night, 
and London Bridge, the river below sound- 
less and invisible, the lamps along its 
parapet shining dim and yellow through 
the fog, seemed as if it spanned Philegethon 
or the Styx; as if with the turning of the 
world and the ebbing of its day tides of 
life it had become a causeway of the dead, 
across which, silent and unseen as the river 
below, they streamed in endless multitude, 
journeying from deep to deep of darkness 
in ghostly and phantasmal procession. 
Strange figures of the living rose before 
him in these night wanderings—wrecks of 
men and ruins of women, gaunt, hungry 
faces, sin-branded, the outcast, the home- 
less, swaggering sons of Belial flown with 
insolence and gin; Doll Tearsheet, with 
her fading bedizenments and tipsy leer of 
solicitation—all that the night side of a city 
like London could present were as familiar 
to him as they were to Inspector Field or 
Detective Bucket, or Mr. George Augustus 
Sala, who of old was, like Dickens himself, 
an indefatigable explorer by night and day 
of the mysteries and that 
hugest of all the aggregations of mortality 
under the sun. 


miseries of 


half a dozen or more 
at dinner, among whom, besides Mr. Law- 
son Levy and Mr. Arthur Smith, with the 
others already named, I chance to remem- 
ber a Mr. Ouvery, Mr. Dickens's Solicitor, 
and the conversation very g2 
spirited. Under the circumstances it 
in no way surprising that it turned some- 
what upon American affairs. Prescott had 
recently died, and there was much admir- 
ing talk of him, Dickens, who had 
him during his first visit, recalling inter- 
esting memories of him and showing much 
familiarity with his works. There was talk 
likewise of Cooper, and Poe, and Washing- 
ton Irving, and some laughing comment 
upon Mr. N. P. Willis's “ Pencillings by the 
Way," in which he gave almost as much 
offence to British sensibilities as Dickens's 
work afterward gave to those of our pep- 
pery of first meeting 
whom he visited in company 
Mucrone 


There were guests 


was and 


was 


seen 


compatriots 
with Dicken 
with Mr. 


his 


Dickens 
‘In the 
ed part of Holborn, within a 
of the Bull and Mouth 
at the entrance of a 
for 


publisher at 
writes: most crowd- 


door or two 
up 


used 


Inn, we pulled 


large building, 


lawyers’ chambers I followed by a 


long flight of stairs to an and 
was ushered into an uncarpeted and bleak 
looking room with a deal table, two or 
three chairs, a few books, a small boy, and 
Mr. Dickens for the contents. 
struck at first with one thing, 
& memorandum of it that evening as the 
strongest had seen of English 
obsequiousness to employers, the degree to 
which the author was overpowered 
with the honor of his publisher's visit I 
remember saying to myself, as I sat down 
on a rickety ‘My 
were in America with that fine face 
ready quill you would have no 
need to be condescended to by a publisher.’ 
Dickens was dressed very much as he has 
since described Dick Swiveller, minus the 
Swell look. His hair was cropped close to 


upper story 


I was only 


and I made 


instance I 


poor 


chair: good fellow, if 


you 


and your 


his head, his clothes scant, though jauntily 
cut, and, after changing a ragged office 
coat for a shabby blue, he stood by the 
door collarless and buttoned up, the very 
personification, I thought, of a close sailor 
to the wind.” This description, certainly 
not to be commended on the score of deli- 
cacy, excited amusement rather than in- 
dignation in Dickens’s mind, and he never 
referred to it without hearty laughter. 
After 
drawing 


dinner there were games in the 
room—a familiar custom in all 
Dickens's houses—in Doughty Street, in the 
old days; in the cottage at Twickenham, 
in Devonshire Terrace; in Tavistock House, 
at Gad’s Hill; even in his palace at Genoa 
during his Italian exile; for he carried his 
habits with him whereyer he went. Ex- 
perience had given the house an endless 
repertory of these pastimes. One consisted 
in starting a whispered phrase, (first writ- 
ten down,) and sending it on its whispered 
way from guest to guest, the point of the 
procedure censisting in comparing the ver- 
sion given by the last recipient with the 
written sentence. It generally came out too 
much battered for recognition, and with 
no resemblance to its original. For in- 
stanee, ‘ Theophilus Thistle and his sieve " 
might, and actually did, after its transit 
round the circle, emerge in such shape as 
this: ‘‘ The ostrich whistles in its sleeve,” 
thus flying in the face of natural history 
and ascribing a frivolous as well as a sa- 
torial habit to the unclad, unsibilant bird 
of the desert. Another of these phrase 
games, so to speak, was as follows: The 
first in the circle of guests repeated some 
brief sentence, for example: “ April show- 
ers bring May flowers’’; the next recited 
that and added another to it, the next 
recited both, adding another of his own; 
and so, accumulating incoherence and per- 
plexity, the swelling rigmarole, in twitter- 
ing female treble ang booming masculine 
bass, went round the circle, leaving a 
ghastly wake of the mnemonically disabled 
(for any one twho failed was counted out,) 
and there were generally two or-three sur- 
vivors, Dickens himself being almost al- 
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remember. 


degrading 


volume 








sitting 


culting 


somewhere 
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ssumed their 
which 
the principal figure 
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Collins was 
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| smal! 


and the headsman 


was a small circular plot, 





made an energetic feint of abetting it off 
with the fire shov 


el, after which the tyrant 


ing, 30 Strand."’ was allowed to get up, adjust his collar, 
bitter memories Wege “s- and guess what the performance was, 
mind with this apparently} which he did without hesitation, as if it 
ignation of a tradesman’S’ } had all been arranged beforehand. 
r, for it was in a blacking Another of these pastimes consisted in 
in opposition to Warren the production of a poem, each guest con- 
and bearing imilar name | tributing a line of given measure without 
of a servitude which he knowing the import of any of the preced- 
were spent in his boy- | ing lines, the paper, passéd from hand to 
remembrance of them, al- | hand, being folded down after each con- 
and revolti to him, evi- | tribution, so that the Sappho or Tyrtaeus, 
back to h . 1 his hap- to whom it succeed@q, had to hazard a 
is biograp tells the story + wild conjecture as to tf, burden of what 
of his Hife, and except | had gone before and take a desperate 
not at the time of which | chance to keep up a continuity of meaning 
to even the most intimate | when the poem was completed it was read 
nds and associates. The | aloud by Dickens, with tragic gesture and 
em trivial, but in the light intonation, and whatever its other quali- 
by Forster of the acut ties, it was invariably amusing 3 
ring asso lated with this Mr. Dckens’s household at this time con- 
life, when he ne _ d to sisted of himself, his two daughters, Mary 
ae oS BNO vi midst of de- and Catharine, who subsequently married 
F associations and chained by hunger Mr. Charles Collins, brother of Wilkie, a 
what he regarded as an et pie : aa! , 
loathsome employment, it has aes tee ceanaeee -~ aie os ys 
me a strange impressive- Round ™ a New be al comaaae 
of those squalfa days, his . . - =e = bs =, 
and sisters inmates of which some of the old readers of that 
prison; himself a forlorn periodical may remember; Mi Georgiana 
in the window gazed Hogarth, his wife's sister, and two of hi 
in the street, “ covering younger sons, lads of ten and twelvy th 
blacking, first with a plece others, except the elder, who was living in 
then with a piece of blue chambers, being, as I understood, at school 
ing them round with a | '® Germany. There were in all, if my re- 
them neat all round’; } collection is not at fault, eleven children, 
twopenny days on a piece of | The twenty-first birthday of the eldest, 
currants in it, and on penny | Miss Mary Dickens, who died in London 
in which his little weekly | Within the last year or two, occurred dur- 
nearly expended, on a piece | {ng my stay in London, and was celebrated 
pudding without currants by a dinner, to which, family and guests, 
pudding, heavy and flabby,” twenty-one persons sat down, and it was 
near St. Martin’s Church | my good fortune on this occasion to be 
at others in the Strand, | seated next @r. Charles Lever, who was 
where Lowther’s Arcade | In London on a flying trip from his con- 
would not down, but sulate at Spezia, in Italy. He was a large, 
years of his prosperity and | jolly man, full of odd anecdotes, as burly 
and energetic a laugher as Dickens himeelf, 
games consisted in the and might have sat for his own portrait, 
presentation of some episode | of Harry Lorrequer grown into not much 
of the guests withdrew | of the gravity, but all the rotundity of 
while those who remained + middle age, Of the other guests present, 
event to be represented I chance to remember Mr. Thornton Hunt, 
respective places in the | son of Leigh Hunt; Messrs. Albert and 
the guest outside was | Arthur Smith, Mr. Edmund Yates, and, I 
and was expect- | think, Mr. John Forster. The separation of 
in silence and with | Dickens and his wife had taken place but 
course of the play. Mr. | a short time before, but there was nothing 
on this occasion the | at Tavistock house or at Gad’s Hill, which 
guest, being banished to the | I gubsequently visited, from which a 
under strict guard,,and the histori- | stranger would have inferred that any 
it was determined to rep- | shadow rested on the household Ivery- 
beheading of Charles I. thing was of the utmost brightnes and 
wads laid upon a rug in the | charm, Dicken's high spirits and mirth 
» floor to represent the block. {| seeming to be communicated to all who 
black handkerchief tied | surrounded him. 
armed himself with the Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, for 
and stood sternly by as heads- | four or five years the town residence of 
rest, variously equipped as Dickens, where ‘“‘ Bleak House" and a part 
ecclesiastics, and the like, with | of ‘“‘ Hard Times "’ were written (latter fin- 
room af- ished in Boulogne July 14, 18¢,) was a 
occupled the places assigned them. | handggme, rather spacious mansion, built 
all was ready the dazed and spec- | of a yellowish sort of stone, approached 
was brought in to his through a carriage gateway leading into a 
He submitted his head to the block courtyard, in the centre of which 


which in Summer 
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time was planted with flowers; doorway 4 chool boy life; Rudyard Kipling, for 
with bright brass knocker (device, a grif- { ingtance, and Eben Phillpotts, and Ian 
fin’s head, or a lion’s,) reached through a | Maclaren hav tried to w a truthful 
small pillared porch; dining room, equal to | account also With this end in vie he 
ample hospitalities, on the ground floor; called his book “‘ Young Barbarians,’ and 
library above it, handsome high room, | tells the reader 
books from floor to ceiling, a few pictures, | Bt wa I gh] in the seminary, with 
not many, among them the portrait by plain food nd ul lou game with 
: well w 1 and well torn ciotl where lit- 
Maclise, before referred to, representing | ¢ie troub was taken to gi interest to 
Dickens, aged twenty-seven, with long i nd tt praise varde d when 
flowing brown hair and copious black satin | . e you were bullied by 
| fellovy witnout redres ind 
expanse of cravat, decorated with two pins ver little reason; where 
joined together by a delicate golden chain; | ) many parsenesse which 
large, long table covered with book pa- | Ver ick at tl t to lad with 
l nse of « eney ind which glad, 
pers, and a few ornament drawing room 1} it he to forget 
comfortably, not gorgeously furnished, Dr. Watso head told him thi ut hi 
opening from the library, in the latter, heart mal hin . fferent im- 
most conspicuous decoration, Stanfleld’s ! pressi of his beloved seminary. The glam- 
picture of Eddystone Lighthouse, painted | our of the old days was too much for him, 
18 a drop scene for Mr. Wilkie Collin 1 th \ this hool through a 
drama of .that name, written for private | golden haz We are told that the school 
representation at the Tavistock House was roug hat } chool hero, 
Theatre, Mr. Dickens, the members of his was a litt levil ma r of 
family, the author, and other liter mathemat at Take up 
friends assuming the various characters the in I i i we find 
This picture, afterward nemoved to Gads- | « Spen, rir th weak, tanding 
hill and placed in a frame in the hall (al up for lowntrodder Moassy,” offer- 
though it was painted in one or two morn- } ing hin 1 ined in hopes of giving 
ings’ ‘work,) brought at the sale of Dick- 1 joy in life to his sick mentor, while Bull- 
ens's effects after his death 1,000 guineas da the t LDI rs rather as a senti- 
There were two other small pictures by the | mentalist, hi ve of N und toler- 
ume artist, painted to illustrate the same | an of 1 his lop-eared rabbits 
play, but their subjects I have forgotten even though the reader will find 3—— 
The lighthouse, however, standing bluff } I barian in Dr. Watson's boox, and 
against a windy, cloud-swept sky, the turf | tl ! ts of some of tor “ 
te ng and tumbling on the Eddystone | are ag , ae the minary itself, they are 
reefs, where Winstanley and his fated | charn g told i cannot help = ‘ 
fabric, which he built to stand till the | pathizing wit! ithor for idealizing 
judgment day, went down together in a] the poy. the master, and the school. If 
great tempest oncs on a time, I can see yet they h iffered in realism they have 
Dickens sold Tavistock House in the fol- ; Sained in feeling, and the book has the 
lowing year, residing thereafter exclusively | great merit f ha g given , ithor 
at Gadshill, but it will always remair much | the writing wed at 
associated with his memory It was the | purely ag 1 look. it she eertaints 
birthplace of Esther Summerson and Poor | ging an a al for where ts the lad whe 
Rick, Inspector Bucket, Mr. Tulkinghorn, | win) not delight in a book where the Boy 
Josiah Bounderby, Mr. Gradgrind 1 the | invariably com out head in. his « 
rest, and something of the renown of the | t with grown ups? 
old occupant will always abide with it | 
T. C. EVANS | 
A Book for Children. 
he lioht rie tishop o Ibany in 
Maclaren’s “Young Barbarians.” | ; jor “ <p : ol ny me ~seag 
A man does not need to be very old before | nold The ! n iTa treats of a 
he begins to talk of his schooldays in a ten- ibject hav to do witl hildren, which 
der reminiscent tone, or rather to talk | 18 almost invariably overlooked. The topic 
about his school—for it is the man who has | wel mis u ngth of time a child 
been bred in a single school whom one | Of six y ft ag can concentrate its 
finds prattling about comrade and mentor mind to riment this limit 
or, if he happens to be a writer, prattling | is but seven minutes, Muscular, like men- 
about them in print. There is a curious | @! r in the young can only do so 
imilarity about the dramatis personae in much nothing more Bearing this in 
both spoken and printed tale. There is mind, Ut hor of The Rosamond 
the school bully, the school hero, the prig, | Tal has n a pretty volume for 
the little boy whom the hero protects, and | children, having been most careful as to 
the master, uncompromisingly stern, but | the character and quality of his text. It 
also a hero in his way; and whether the tale | 1s Ros mond, h ister Rosal their ad- 
be spoken or written they are alike in that | ventures at home, of their friends the ani- 
the harshness has become mellowed by mals, Mr. Reynolds tells about, and in a 
time, and the school pranks and battles} Most simple and engaging manner. The il- 
haye taken on almost a Homeric tinge } lu strations taken from life ar xf singular 
rhere have been a few latter day realists | merit 
‘ : » | 
who have written unvarnished accounts of ‘THE ROSAMOND TALES. Sixte: Short 
: Stories Intends for Children By Charles 
*YOUNG BARBARIANS. By Ian Maclaren Reynold Clot! Decorated er Pp. 284 
New Ycrk: Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.35 Illustrated. Boston: L, C. Page & ¢ $1.50 
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GREAT HIGHWAY 


NINE ILLUSTRATIONS ‘ 


Rev. Dr. T. De WITT TALMAGE says: 

*¢ This is a book dramatic and unique. No other 
man could have written it, because he entered doors that 
no one else could enter. It begins with the Pope's 
benediction and ends with President McKinley’s de- 
parture.. Pathos and humor and vivid portraiture of 
character abound.” 


HALL CAINE says: 

**T have read with a great deal of pleasure James 
Creelman’s stirring book. The picture he presents of 
his visit to the Vatican is admirably faithful to 
the atmosphere of the great house, as I know it. 
There cannot be a more sympathetic reader of 
Tolstoy than myself, but nowhere have 1 seen the 
essential sophism on which his great mind is built more 
plainly revealed than in’ these pages of conversation."’ 








Her 









great achievement.” 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE 
says: 

“It is memorable both as 
literature and as contemporary 
history. Nothing else in the 
same line so authoritative, so 
pertinent, so vivid, and 
fascinating, has been published 
within my knowledge,” 


so 





a | \y 


By JAMES CREELMAN 
GEORGE W. CABLE says: 


«¢ The wonderful charm of actuality is in every page. 
To be so romantically entertaining, yet deal wholly with 
facts, and to reward the serious enquirer at the same 
time with so much information,— food for reflection, 
stimulation, and guidance,— is a great gift, and also a 










MAX O’RELL says: 


“A most stirring book, a 
work full of electric power 
It contains the experiences of 
a most adventurous and ex- 
traordinary life, told with great 
force and in a brilliant, spark- 
ling style, full of humor and 
philosophy.” 


RC AROLINA 
CAVALIER|. 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


Six Illustrations by C. D. Williams. 


THIS STIRRING NOVEL OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR IS NOW IN ITS !7TH THOUSAND 


PH. LADELPHIA HOME ADVOCATE: 


“ Asa love story, A Carolina Cava- 
is sweet and true; but, as a 
sani novel, it is grand and inspir- 
We have seldom found a 
pe and simpler appeal to our 
manhood and love of country.” 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Price, $1.50 








BALTIMORE SUN: 


“This wholesome, cheerful story is 
It will stir the 

ulses and cal) forth sentiment if read 
fo The story is full of 
te with advent- 
It is saturated with love.” 


BOSTON 


well worth reading. 


‘or pleasure. 
movement. It is reple 
ure. 













Price, $ 
JULIAN RALPH says: 


‘The special correspondent is to-day’s knight-errant, 
and Creelman has long carried his plume in the van of 
the adventurous band. In his book we read of a life as 
strange.y contrasted with the lives of the miiions of men 
as was the career of Jeanne d’Arc when the mass of 
women were men’ sc hattels.’ 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD says: 

*¢ The famous war correspondent thrills and sur- 
prises his readers with a sense of the bigness of the 
world and the oneness of the human race. It isa 
gteat and moving book, beginning with a benediction 
of the Pope and ending with the beautiful dying prayer 
of President McKinley. Between these two majestic 
scenes stretches a brilliant world of adventure,— won- 
derful battles and talks with kings and philosophers. 


1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.3 
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the Continent 


By NOAH BROOKS. 
20 ilfustrations by Yohn, Frost, Seton- 
Thompson, and others. 


The first concise and aceurate account of 
the first exploration of our Great West, de- 
tailing largely in their own words the fa- 
mous adventures of 


LEWIS and CLARK. 


“& -popular account, to interest readers 
young and old, of the earliest expedition 
conducted by white men across the conti- 
nent of North America,’’~—-The Outlook. 


$1.50 


(postage 18 cents). 





















A new and Spirited 
writer for boys. 


The Outlaws of 
Horseshoe Hole 


A story of the Montana Vigilintes, 
By Francis HLL, 





Illustrated by 
Rurus F. ZOGBAUM. 


$1.00 ne! 


(postage 13 cents). 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


New York. 








, 
Brentano's 


Christmas 


Announcements 


Our complete selection of Books 
at most attractive prices is now 
fully displayed, as well as Nov- 
eltizs in Silver and Leather 
Goods. Christmas Cards, Calen- 
dars, French and German Books, 
Purchaszs held for future de- 
livery. Safe delivery of books 
guaranteed throughout the 
worid, Christmas Bulletins upon 
request. 


’ %. UNION SQ, 
Prentano’s RN YORK 


A CALENDAR 
OF OLD NEW YORK 


Compiled by Charles Hemsireet, 
Author of “ Nooksa and Corners 
of Old New York.” 

A beautiful and cha-ming calendar, 
reminiscent of the early days of Man- 
hattan, containing stetches of interzst- 
ing and historic spots, with appropriate 
text and in‘roduction by Mr. Hemstreet, 
Half tone remarque views of th: same 
spots as they appear to-day add to its 

attractiveness, 


Beautifuliy Printed. ribbon tied 
and boxed, Price, $1.00 postpaid, 


C> Send for our Holiday List—in it- 
e-lf a beautiful book 


A, WESSELS CO., 7-9 W. 18th St., N.Y. 








BOOKS When calling, pease ask for 
AT ‘ r. Grant, 
Whenever you need a book, ad- 
LIBERAL dress Mr. Grant. 


DISCOUNTS +. Before buying books write 


quotations. An aessort- 
men’ of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for id-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 420 St. - <= «= « New York 
Mention this» leertivement aml receine w disrorua’. ep 


RARE BOOKS 


KECENTLY PURCHASED IN ENGLAND BY 


EDWINA, BENTIAM. 
20 weSt S08 


S:1REET, 


20 NIBLO’S Price, 
“en COMPLETE 1.50. 
Marginal | PALMIST. | For sale 
References. [A. Mackel & Co. by all 


4 Pages Index. f x fupiishess, 


Boo ksellers 


City, N.Y. 
















LOUIS BECKE'S LATEST WORK 


—, eer ~ 


BY ROCK axd POOL: 
N AN AUSTRAL SHORE. 
Similar to the popular “ Pacitic Tales ’’ 

written by ths sam? author, 


Green silk eloth, 1.50, 
[ New Amsterdam Book Company. 
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| Wheeler & Co., 


A tes ; de leu inten, ia 

musan ir on 

Goton Tone dcx fables, Pour en re 
Traduction plus Stacie @ I'Hecolier. Par Jean 
Perrin,” Dublin, 101°?" 

These books are interesting, but have no 
particular value. The first edition of Lord 
Chesterfield’s celebrated book is of some 
value; other editions are worth but little. 


Miss HENRIETTA C. BARTLETT, Black Hall, 
Conn,; ‘* Where can I get a copy of each of the 
following books which are new out of print: 
Henry William Herbert's (Frank Forester) * My 
Shooting Box,’ ‘Wurwick Woodlands,’ ‘ Wolf 
Hunt in the Warwick Hills,” and Charles Nord- 
heff's ‘Cape Cod and All Along Shore '?"’ 

Though scarce, these books are not ex- 
pensive, Copies are often advertised for 
sale by booksellers, and appear in the auc- 
tion sales he'd by Bangs, Libbie, Anderson, 
and Henkels. 





J. ORR KYLE, 208 West Forty-fifth. Street, 
New York City: *Shamus O’Brien,’ Varick 
Street, Jersey City, will find the poem he seeks 
‘Popular Poets and Poetry of Ireland,’ 
ecllected, arunged, and published by Richard 
Nagle, Boston, 1887, The author was Joseph 
Sheridan Le Fanv, grandson of Alice Le Fanu 
the favorite sister.of Richard Brinsley Sheridan."’ 

This book does not seem to be in print. 
rn. S. Dawson, 235 Hooper Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; writes that the poerm is given 
in Cumnock's “ Choice Readings,” (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, $1.50,) and J. H. 
James, 714 Hast One Hundred and Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York City, informs us 
that it will be found in a book of recitations 
published at 25 cents by H. J. Wehman, 108 
Park Row, New York City. 

Mrs. A. & sige be HAM, 226 Dudley Ave- 
nue, Westfic N “Ww R. Woodward, 
Goldfield, cor will ae. 1 ‘The Fden Rose’ in 
Kipling’s * Mrs. Hauksbee Sits Out.’ ”’ 

C. STEMMERMAN, 68 Broad Street, New 
York City: “It would oblige me vers much if 
would kindly give me the price, ar 
tore I could obtai 
ec," edited by Messrs 
7s and Ralph ¢ urtis Ringwalt.’ 
The book can be had from the pubiish- 
ers, Longmans, Green & Co., 91 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, for $1.25. 
















HENRY G. GODDARD, 410 Maryland Trust 
Building, Baltimore, Md.: “ The poem, The 
River of Ke *" concerning which Gen 
makes inquiry In THe New Yor«K 
SATURDAY REVIEW OF Booxs of Nov y 
sqequl Miller, and will be found on Page 207 
of the complete elition of Miller’s poems, pub 
lished in 1807 in San Francisco, by W hitaker & 
Ray, at $2.50 





“ PIONEER,” Sag Harbor, ] I: “E. B. D. 
inquires in THR NEW YORK Times § Satu RDAY 
REVIEW OF Books as to the authorship of 
‘Manuela.’ It is by Bayard Taylor, and is the 
best of his California ballads. As a ploneer of 
1549 of Mission San Jos¢, who has seen the na- 
tives ‘ thre the light. 1lata’ and ‘dance the 
jata,’ that poem has always appealed to my 
rremory. It should be read by a person who can 
pronounce Spanish.’’ 











W. TIMMONS, 51 Bedford Street, New York 
City: * Please let me know through the column 
of THe New YorK Times Satrurnpay RE 
VIBW OF Books, the publishers of a book cf 
Eugene Field's writings, recently issued in the 
West.’ 

The book is called “A Little Book of 
Tribune Verse,’ and is published by Tandy, 
Boston Block, Denver, Col., 





at $1.50. 

TRUE P. PIERCE, 160 South Portland Ave 
nue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ “A Ti. Ross, 458 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J., asks about the poem 

mtair along the line 


‘* Though th fields were as green and the 
moon shone as bright 
Yet it was not my own native land.’ 
“When I was a boy see this song in 
an old singing book, called ‘ The Jubilee.’ The 
author's name was not given. I write it from 
memory, but think I recall it correctly 
* I've roamed ov 








er mountains, I've crossed over 


I've tr ed the wave-rolling sand, 


vere as green and tl moon 





wn native land 
wn native land, 


Then a. ai dear Columbia, the land that we 
lo 





Where flouris hes lberty’s tree; 
Tis ‘the birthplace of freedom, our own native 
land 
’Tis the land, ‘tis the land of the free; 
Yes, yes, yes, , yes, ye 


y 
"Tis the land, ‘tis the iand of the free.’ ’’ 





JAMES HI 


WARNER, Steubenville, Tenn.: 
Aunt,’ containir the * Nutcrack- 

yardolly’ story, ask about by A 
Vv. Josenhs, was published by the J. B. Lip; 
cott Company in the early nineties, under the 
title, ‘ German Ps airy Tales,’ in a uniform edition 
of che ap books 








Sheldrake, N. ¥ “will 
you kindly tell me In your Queries where I can 
find the folle fee quotatic mn: Beauty draws us 
by a single heir'?’ 

In Pope's ‘ Rape of the Leck,” 
lines 26 and 27: 

‘Fairy tresses man's imperial race ebsnare, 
And beauty draws us with a tee hair.’ 


‘A SUBSCRIBER,” 


Book IL, 


Appeals to Renders 


Post Office Box 22, Stockbridge, Mass.: ‘‘ Can 
fing reader give: me information concerning a 
toom for which IT have s2arched for over five 
years. It is entitled, ‘The Roadside Virgin,’ 
and begins 

‘1 am the virgin, 
Many weary Winters have I stood 
And gazed upon the road that runs so fast.’ ’* 

a a P. O. Box 786, New York City: 
‘*Mr. Mars hall P. Wilder, among his selections 
rome years ago included one that ran something 
like this 

*** There's a land in the shimmering, silvery 

moon, 

But it’s ever so far away.’ 

Possibly you or some of your readers are famil- 
far with the complete selection or poem, and I 
would be obliged if some one could help me out."’ 


GEORGE BENTHAM, 172 West Seventy-sev- 
enth Street, New York City: *‘ Can any one tell 
me where I can find the song entitled, ‘ When IL 
Was Young '?"’ 


wS, Mi tho list, Book and Publishing 
‘anada: ‘' Who can trace this 





House, i 
quotatic on fe ir me 
** To much we make our ledgers gods.’ 

‘I had thought it was by Tennyson, but can- 
not find it In his works.’ 


PARKER, Bay Ridge, L. 1, 
N “Can any one tell me how I may pro- 
cure a poem by Jane or Ann Taylor, entitled 
‘The Squire's Pew,’ being the history of an 
old-fashioned square pew in an old English 
church? Two lines are 

‘“ ‘And other faces fresh and new 

Shall sit within the Squire’s pew.’ ”’ 


MRS. A. W. 
N. Y.: 


MARTIN F. DONOHUE, 100 William Street, 


New York City “I wish to know where I | 


can secure a publication (pamphlet of fifty 
pages) entitler Foster's ‘ References to the Con- 
stitution of the United States,’ published by the 
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For: December 


A BEAUTIFUL AND INTERESTING 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 
Milton’s ‘‘ODE ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST’S 
NATIVITY.” Printed in Two Colors. - 
Decorations, illustrations and type arrangement by 
RALPH FLETCHER SEYMOUR 


FRANZ von LENBACH. By CHRISTIAN BRINTON. 
Seven Full-Page Illustrations. 


MR. SWINBURNE AND MR. WATTS-DUNTON 
AT ‘* THE PINES.” (Illustrated ) 
By WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 


(Illustrated. ) 
By HARLOW GALE. 


A DELLA ROBBIA GARLAND. (Verse.) 
By EDITH M. THOMAS. | 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD AND HER BOOKS. 
(With Portrait.) j 


THE OLD BLACKGUARD SLATING. | 
By ANDREW LANG. 


Many other interesting articles, reviews of important 
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CAPT. CHARLES KING, Brig.- Gen., U.S. V. 


is one of a long list of distinguished men 
and women who will contribute to 


The Youth’s Companion 


Illustrated Announcement, telling all about 
the new volume, with Sample Copies of 
the Paper, sent FREE to any address. 



















Every New Subscriber who will mention this 
publication or cut out this slip and send 
it at once with $1.75 will receive: 

FREE-— Al ths issues for the remaining weeks 
° e 

FREE-—Christmas and New Year’s Numbers. 

FREE-The Companion Calendar for 1902, 
lithographed in 12 colors and gold. 

The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1902— 250 
stories, 50 special articles, etc., etc. 

From now until Jan., 1903, for $1.75. AK 16 













Tue Youtn’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Captain Mahan’ s New Book Pub‘ished Today 


TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS 


With Some Remarks on the Development of Naval Warfare During 
the 18th Century 


By CAPT. ALFRED T. MAHAN 


Author of ‘The Life of Nelson,” “The Influence of Sea Power Upon History,” cte. 
APTAIN MAHAN has in this work supplemented his “Life of Ne!son” 
with narrative anecdotal memoirs of popular character of six British 
Admirals, whose personal characteristics and professional career make them 
conspicuous examples of naval seamen, of types differing one from an- 
other, but all continually recurrent in naval history, viz.: Lord Hawke, 
Lord Rodney, Earl Howe, Earl St, Vincent, Lord D2 Saumarez, and Lord 
Exmouth, all of whom raised themselves to their rank in the peerage by 
their distinguished professional services 
Six Photogravure Portraits. 8vo Crown. Price $2.50 net; $2.68 postpaid 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers 


254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Society for Political Education, 3 Pearl Street, 
New York, 1800." The seciety is not now at 
the above-mentioned address, and does not ap- 
pear in the New York City Directory.” 
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P. ROOSEVELT JOHNSON, M. D., 
bor, L. I ‘Some years ago I read 
able poem of some merit called 
Maligni written by a Brooklyn 
the G 1, What has become of it, 
is it procurable? It begins 

Carved in stone and cold to pity, be 

burning city, 

Stands a figure on a fountain, 
hands the waters chime, 
Dripping down its huge clepsydra, 
Chained with human-headed hydra, 
On each brow in molten minutes as 
ing gargoyles climb, 
Impassivity sublime * 
stony stare at suffering, 

thoughtless lapse of time; 
Oozing, trickling, bubbling, gleaming, 
Laughing, weeping, sobbing, streaming, 
Writhing, murmuring, sighing, dreaming, 
Flowing, flowing on.’ 
This metre continues to the end.”’ 
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T. F. HILLMAN, 380 Bleecker Street, New 
York City: ‘‘ I wish to obtain a copy of a reci- 
tation entitled ‘The Dandy Fifth.’ It is a reci- 
tation pertaining to labor.’’ 


Mrs 


SARA FISHER BARTON, 158 Market 
Street, ‘ 


Hannibal, Mo.: ‘‘ Who is the author of 
a poem, of which I remember only the following: 
Thou wert my morning star, while yet alive, 
Now having died’ 





Miss Wilkins’s ‘*The Portion of 


Labor.’’* 
Mary E, Wilkins has fingered so many 
keys since she struck the delicate, vibrat- 
ing note of ‘‘A Humble Romance” and 
‘A New England Nun,” that when we 
take up her latest book, having attuned 


our ear to a minor third, we hold ourselves 
in readiness for new chords and umexpect- 
ed resolutions. ‘‘ Understudies"’ and “ The 
Heart's Highway" are as different from 
each other as both are from ‘‘ The Portion 
of L In the last, Miss Wilkins re- 
news the motive and inspiration of her ear- 
lier work, but with a larger theme and a 


abor.”’ 


more serious composition. 

“Of the people and for the people” 
might be written on the title-page of this 
record of human hearts. This is its 


strength, its interest, its value—the meas- 
ure and compelling warmth of its appeal. 
Though Ellen Brewster stands out, a deli- 
flower, from the coarser growth 
around her, her roots are as deeply im- 
bedded in the same soil as their's are. To 


cate 


consider her apart would be to divorce her 
from the primal and eternal law of her 
being. The spontaneous unfolding of the 


soul and heart of the child, their shy, nat- 


ural budding into girlhood, the strength 
and sweetness of their blossoming into 
womanhood, are shown us with the dew 


fresh upon them. 

As the innocent and instinctive dreams 
and reticences crystalize into the aspira- 
tions and creeds of the young girl, these in 
turn are resolved into the spiritual forces 
which send Ellen into the factory with up- 
lifted head and exalted soul; which make 
her the backbone of Andrew Brewster's 
life, her lover's uncompromising judge, the 
leader of the strike, and the unconscious 
interpreter of the secret joy and signifi- 
cance of labor. Ellen's beauty and grace 
and daintiness, her intellectual and spirit- 
ual refinement, the charm which draws be- 
yond the narrow circle of the home and 
school and mill, are never inconsistent with 
the daughter of Andrew Brewster ahd Fan- 
ny Loud. The wings of her spirit touch 
strange and unknown flights only to fold 
more closely over the sad,.uhlovely, pre- 
cious things which are bone of her bone, 
flesh of her flesh, heart of her heart. 

She is so charming and so natural, so 
wholesome and so inspiring, that we should 
like to make her our final as ‘well as our 
first word; we should like to leave unho- 
ticed the faults of workmanship which will 
prevent Miss Wilkins’s last and most se- 
rious work from sharing the place that her 
short stories hold in American literature. 
The very largeness of her canvas betrays 
her intp crowding it with figures, which 
inevitably stretch it out of proportion. 
“The Portion of Labor" lacks the virility 
of words and phrases so packed with the 
pith and marrow of their intention that to 
condense or elide would be to scamp, not to 
strengthen. The freshness of style that 
makes her short stories so delightful can- 
not compensate for the lack of finish plain- 
y evident in whatever she attempts on a 
larger scale, nor an unusual power to 
realize character make us oblivious to 
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* Obermenn” in English. * 


In the first place we should like to say a 
word about the eppearance of these two 
volumes in rough blue paper boards, which 
probably contain more of ‘‘ Obermann’s 
Letters to a Friend’’ than has ever before 
been put into English. At first sight the 
books have the appearance of being a cen- 
tury old; for the printing, paper, binding, 
and decorative work produce a perfect il- 
lusion—for that it is an illusion is recog- 


nized on closer examination of the texture 


of the paper, and the clear, engraving-like 
effect of the letterpress, the regular align- 
ments, and the compactness of the bind- 
er’s work. In short, it is a fine speci- 
men of reproduction with old forms em- 
phasized, and, it may be to a certain ex- 
tent idealized, by modern material, mod- 
ern taste, and modern gnachinery 

But what was, what is this ‘ Ober- 
mann"? It is a collection of letters by 


Etienne Pivert de Senancour written in the 


first three years of, the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which are characterized by a roman- 
tic charm and a fine sense of meditation, 


philosophical and narrative, which some 
think place their author among the first 
writers of the century which had just pre- 
ceded him, when stately classicism gave 
way before the assaults of the: romanticists, 
who were human enough even though the 
were not realists, And it is to this paradox 
that ‘‘ Obermann”’ to-day is regarded, even 
in France, as a literary curiosity, and not 
as a moving, vital force in literary 
velopment. And few literary histories cov- 
ering its period pay attention to its author. 

But if ‘‘Obermann "’ is isojated from the 
age in which it was written, its author, de 
Senancour, as a man, was still more lone- 
ly.. And it is perhaps this feature of the 
man and his work, quite as much as the 
undoubted talent revealed, that first at- 
tracted the attention of Matthew Arnold 
and caused him to commemorate the genius 


de- 


nof the Frenchman whom his own country- 
men had placed in some almost forgotten 
niche; and full of sympathy and enthusiasm 
the Englishman wrote: 
A fever in these pages burns 
Beneath the calm they feign; 


A_wounded human spirit turns 
Here, on its bed of pain. 


The translator and editor of the volumes 
before us rightly says that the writings of 
de Senancour are akin to those 
and in a certain degree to those 
Guérin, while his thought and 
place him among such great lights 
romantic movement as Rousseau, St. Pierre 
Chateaubriand, and Mme. de Staél. What, 
then, was ‘‘ Obermann’s’’ misfortune? 

The saddest fate of a genius is to arrive 
It is even worse than arriving be- 
Then there is some 
hope of being termed a “ father.” 
‘Le Contrat focial " and “Emile” as the 
product of the nineteenth century; or the 
“Histoire de la Réformation au XVI, 
Siécle "’ of d’'Aubigné written haif a century 
later than it was, and you have some idea 
of the effect of ‘* Obermann’ 
1804. The dust of the 
cism and romanticism had 
tled. The revolution had and gone, 
when “Obermann” appeared like a rein- 
carnation of a spirit that had fought and 
won half a century before. 
so sure, had “ Obermann” appeared in its 
proper place, surrounded by those great 
lights which we are forced to mention with 
it, that it would now have the distinction 
which well-read men of letters accord it. 
Isolation may, after all, be its salvation. 

It is not worth while dwelling further on 
this point. We have already indicated the 
style in which “ Obermann”’ is written. 
Its sad melodious yearnings strike a 
strange, pathetic note which is not unpleas- 
ant. It is certainly worth possessing—to be 
read when the mood i’ on one, and to be 
tenderly cared for when one’s inclinations 
do not thus inspire, The issue before us is 


most fittin ng for any service which the 
reader of English may require of poor de 
Senancour’s autobiography of a wandering, 
suffering soul. 
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“The Salt-Rock House,” by Jane de For- 
est Shelton, is being published in a new 
illustrated edition by the Baker & Taylor 
Company. This is a picture of life as it 
actually was in the eighteénth ceritury, and 
the scene is laid near Stratford, Conn. 
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A STIRRING STORY OF CROMWELL’S TIME. 


The Lion’s Whelp 


By AMELIA E. BARR, 
Author of ‘‘The Bow of 
Illustrated. $1.50. 










Orange Ribbon,” 
At all bookstores. 
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picted as “the Lion’s 
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cou incorruptible hoi- 
esty of pirpose, and indom- 
itable stand for freedom, 
England's Lion attained so 
proud and so high a posi- 
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The New York Times says: 


*«One has a sensation of surprise in reading a half-forgotten tale by Mrs. 
Oliphant, and in recognizing that it stands head and shoulders above much of 
the most exploited fiction of these noisy days; and we may say the same thing of 
Mrs. Barr. “She is sure of a public, but her readers are not ‘claqueurs.’ « The 
Lion’s Whelp’ isa historical romance of great value. Mrs. Barr has made her 
book interesting. It is never heavy with its history.”’ 


The Outlook. 


‘Among the present outpour of historical 
novels of praiseworthy attempt and respectable 









Philadelphia Inquirer. 
‘* There is no denying its great literary merit 
| and the skill with which the atmosphere of the 
achievement Mrs. Barr's latest work calls for | period to which i€ relates is reproduced. ‘The 
more than passing notice. It stands for much | Lion’s Whelp’ is a skilfully constructed story. 
more than ‘tall talk” and swashbuckler cour- The portrait of the Protector is painted in vivid 
age. Several of its personages are so strongly and lifelike colors, and the book will serve not 









vitalized that they refuse to leave one’s memory | only to sustain, but to enhance the already great 
long after the book is laid aside.’’ reputation of its author.’ 


DODD, MEAD @ COMPANY 


Publishers 5th Avenue New York 






























but increasing popularity is being achieved in America to-day 
by one of the most remarkable novels of recent times; 
allude to “Sir Richard Calmady.’ 

This novel was published over two months ago. Other 
than the fact that it was by a daughter of Charles Kingsley, 
and by the author of ** The Wages of Sin,”’’ little 
known of the book, 
prevent its success. 


we 


was There were many things to 
It was considered too long, it was ac- 
It 


It offered the American read- 
ing public not a single duel, not a single 


cused of being morbid. It was a deeply serious work. 
was a story of English life 
historical character 
or hair-breadth escape, and never a marked pack of cards, 
or a glimpse of Cardinal Richelieu, in a red gown. It was, 
therefore, considered unlikely to be popular in America. 

For six weeks it fulfilled the expectations of the most 
cynical. With the exception of strong and fervid critieisms 
from the better portion of the American press, it received no 
mark of favor. Gradually, however, by its inherent strength, 
by its absorbing interest, and by 


purpose it began to arouse popular attention to a remarkable 


its deep seriousness of 


It is in London, to-day, the book most talked about 


degree. 
and most discussed. . In New York it has, for four consecutive 


a” books, and the sale 


5 


weeks, been among the six “best sellin 
is daily growing larger. 

It is a novel to challenge a fair and honest comparison 
with the very best work of George Eliot, and the 
Mrs, Humphrey 


author of 
it has, by general consent, been placed above 
Ward as a master in the art of depicting certain phases of life 
and character as they exist in England to-day. 
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ORDER AT ONCE. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Any one of these sets for 25c. or 5 | Any set for 50c. 
} () 


FOR THE sets for $1.00 ia Nov. and Dec. | ()).%) Art Pl pa 
; ‘i i(k) 50 Poets uthors, etc. 
(a) 25 Art Pictures. |) 50 Madonnas, Holy. Families, ete. 


(b) 25 Poets, Authors, éte. | 

(c) 26 Pictures for Children. } (m) 50 Pictures for- Children. 
(4d) 25 Madonnas. | (n) 50 Bible Pictures, etc. 
(e) 25 Religious Subjects. fo) 11 Extra Size Pictures. 
(f) 25 On Life of Christ. (p) 25 Pictures in Colors. 


PERRY 
CHRISTMAS 
PICTURES, © » "ic." 


Our Christmas Gift Set of 
. ° 120 Pretty Pictures, 5144 by 8, for $1.00. Beautiful! 


23 Perry Pictures, Extra Size, 10 by 12, for $1.00. 

Pictures ey also be ordered, assorted, from our Nagy at one cent each for 25 or more. 
120 for $1.00, and the Extra Size at 5 for.25c, 11 for 50c., 23 for $1.00. Send two-cent stagip for 
Catalog and ‘ Sistine Madonna.’' Send to-day. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 76 Fifth \ve., New York City, 


Mention this paper. 


2 Size Pictures, n 
os go 10 by 12) — be Any two 50c. sets and one 25c. set 
th) 13 Pictures in Colors, Birds, | for $1.00 in Nov. and Dec., except 
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from the press of Dodd, Mead 
& Co. this week. It is in- 
tended to supplement, and 

; not to replace, the biograph- 
zal material about Burton already pub- 
‘shed. As we have before said, the volume 
wovers the period from 1853 to 1870, which 
vere particularly fruitful years In the life 
f Sir Richard. The thorough authenticity 
ind avthority of the book mmy be taken 
for granted, as It is edited with a preface 
‘oy W. H. Wilkins, editor of the Burton 
MSS. and author of ‘‘ Lady Burton.” 


7 

Thomas Hardy's forthcoming volume of 
verse, which Harper & Brothers will short- 
ly bring out in this country, will not bear 
the title. recently announced in London, 
“ Poems of Feeling, Dream, and Deed,”’ but 
“Poems of the Past and the Present.” 
The rumor, too, originating in England, 
that M-. Hardy would write no more novels 
has happily been denied. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that his verse was 
printed and found a circle of admirers in 
England long before his ‘“‘Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles "" made his name well known 
in this country. 

*,* 

‘Through irony or malice aforethought 
Josephine Dodge Daskam’s delightful bun- 
die of satire, ‘‘ Fables for the Fair,” has 
been spoken of as a “ juvenile."’ It seems 
to us that it would make rather “ strong” 
reading for youngsters. In England, where 
it has just reached the dignity of an edi- 
tion, it has the chance of being taken se- 
riously as giving truthful pictures of the 


far famed American girl. 
** 


“Love Songs of Scotland,” selected and 
edited by Robert W. Douglas, is announced 
by the New Amsterdam Book Company. 
It is a ccmpanion volume to the well-known 
“ Love Songs of France,”’ and is illustrated 
with several attractive photogravures, the 
frontispiece being a reproduction on India 
paper of Leslie’s famous painting ‘ Roses 
and Lavender.”’ Besides the popular, artis- 
tic edition, there will be a limited issue of 
20) signed and numbered copies, bound in 
white’ moire silk and stamped in_ gold. 
The same house is also publishing * Dainty 
Devices Encouraging Good Fellowship and 
the Perpetuity of ‘Auld Acquaintance,’ ” 
being a book of old songs, healths, toasts, 
sentiments, and wise sayings pertaining to 
the bend of good fellowship, compiled by 
Adam Goodfellow, edited by William Payne, 
and deintily done into antique form in two 
colors. 

** 

The late Benjamin Harrison is the author 
of a financial article called ‘‘ The Obliga- 
tions of Wealth’’ which sees light for the 
first time in the December number of 
Social Service. Another feature is ‘* The 
Administration of a New York Bank,” t 
Frank Dean, cashier of the Fifth Avenue 
Bank, which gives the daily history of a 
retail banking institution. 

*,* 

D. Appleton & Co. have just published 
‘“Under the Skylights,”’ by Henry B. Fuller, 
a picture of the vicissitudes of arts and 
letters in a Western metropolis; ‘‘ The 
French People,’ by Arthur Hassall, M. A.; 
‘The Apostles of the Southeast,”’ by Frank 
T. Bullen; **A New Handbook of Archi- 
tecture.’”’ by P. L. Waterhouse, a story of 
the art of building, and a number of others, 
The same house announces the postpone- 
ment until after the holidays of the pub- 
lication of ‘** Bookbinding and the Care of 


Books,”’ by Douglas Cockerell, and illus- | 


1 


trated by Noel Rooke 
*,* 

“ Barchester Towers,’ by Anthony Trol- 
lope, has just been republished by John 
Lare. It is the sequel to *‘ The Warden,” 
which was brought out last week in the 
New Pocket Library. j 





*,° 

‘Eben Holden” is soon to appear in an | 
illustrated edition from the press of the | 
Lothrcp Publishing Company. Scenes from | 


the play now running at the Savoy Theatre | “ 


will = le together with Mz 
Bacheller’s portrait as a frontispiece 
ad 

The Christmas number of Ainslee’s Maga- 
zine is rich in illustration, The leading 
article in it, entitled ‘“* America in Eng- | 
land,”’ by Allen Sangree, is a dramatic 
study of the triumph of American business | 
methods in British enterprises * Senator 
Aldrich, the Most Influential Man in Con- | 
greas,”” by L. A. Coolidge, is a study of | 
the leader of the Senate, and also an analy- 
sis of the wonderful Congressional machine 
at Washington Norman Duncan writes | 
on “In Remote Newfoundland,” the de- | 
scription of this stony country being illus- 
trated. William Armstrong contributes an 
article giving the account of ‘‘ Melba at 
Home.”’ A poem by Bliss Carman, entitled 
‘A Forest Shrine,”’ is the most notable 
poetic ccntribution to this number, and 
the decorations for it have been made by 
James Preston. Among the fiction in the 
magazire are “ The Fortunes of Lal Faver- 
sham,” by Rafael Sabatini; “‘ The Talking 
Ships,’’ by **Q’"'; a love story of the Revo- | 
lution, entitled “A Loyal Traitor,’ by | 
William MacLeod Raine; “ The Opening of 
the Opera House,"’ a humorous story, by 
George H. Brannan; “ Rouge et Noir, a 
Little Business Romance of the Banana 
Trade,” by Oliver Henry; “ Dusenbury's 
Birthday,” by Joseph C. Lincoln, a witty 
stery of life on Cape Cod, and several 
others. 


reproduced, 





*- * 

- 
“The Primer of Work and Play,” by 
Edith Goodyear Alger, is being published 
by D. ©. Heath & Co@ Boston. The book 


is adapted to young school children, and 
contains over 100 Interesting reading les- 
sons and is fully illustrated, and the read- 
ing metter is supplemented by drills in the 
form of picture studies, action lessons, 
rhythmic reviews, silent reading tests, and 
word-building exercises. 

*,* 

“Letters of Mildred’s Mother to Mil- 
dreda,”’ written by E dD Price, better 
known, probably, as ‘‘ The Man Behind the 
Scenes,’ is being published by the J. 8. 
Ogilvie Publishing Company. The work | 
embodie; a series of humorous sketches 
upon stage life which satirize the famous 
Flizabeth letters. 


a 
* 

“‘American Mural Painting,” by Pauline 
King, is being published by Noyes, Platt & 
Co. This is a work on American art. Be- 
ginning with the earliest work that may 
be called mural decoration, the author 
eevers the whole ground of her subject, 
considering besides the celebrated decora- 





}; Quiet Hour Series, 


| ways a scholar. 








an Account of His Recent Adventures,” by 

John Kendrick Bangs, with Illustrations 

by Peter Newell, and the children’s book, 

* Mother Goose’s Menagerie: What Tim and 

Till Saw ’* by Carol Wells, with 

fifteen ustrations Mr. Newell. 
*,* 

Small, Maynard & Co. arte adding new 
velumes to their Beacon ‘Biographies. The 
first to appear will be Mr. Schouler's “ Life 
of Alexander Hamilton.” A “ Life of Long- 
fellow,” by Prof. George R. Carpenter of 
Columbia is to be published on the same 
date as the Hamilton, It is said that Prof. 
Carpenter has very adequately performed 
the task of giving a good life of Longfellow. 
The third volume in the New Beacon Bi- 
ographies will be a “ Life of Edwin Booth,” 
by Charles Townsend Copeland, editor of 
* Letters of Thomas Carlyle.” The fourth 
volume is a life of Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse, written by John Trowbridge, Rum- 
ford Professor of Physics, Harvard Uni- 
versity, which tells the remarkable history 
of the great American who, after spend- 
ing half his life as an artist, suddenly be- 
came famous to the world by his invention 
of the telegraph. 

*,° 

“Woodland and Meadow,” by W. I. Lin- 
coln Adams, and published by the Baker & 
Taylor Company, is a series of out-of-door 
papers written on a New Hampshire farm. 
Mr. Adams has collected some photographs 
with his own camera for the volume, which 
have been well reproduced. 

*,° 

Doubleday, Page & Co. announce the 
publication shortly of two limited editions 
of “The Furniture of Our Forefathers,” 
just appearing in the regular edition; one 
will be of 100 copies, on 4arge hand-made 
paper, with head-pieces and initials colored 
by hand, and the second, an edition de 
luxe, on Japan paper, with two hand-col- 
ored plates, will be of fifty copies. 

*,* 

“ Everybody's Fairy Godmother,’’ by Dor- 
othy Quigley, is beiug brought out in a new 
edition by E. P. Dutton & Co. The libra- 
rian of a famous free library says that “ it 
holds its own with a certain primer on eth- 
ies and Ruskin’s ‘ King of the Golden Riv- 
er.’"’ The same firm also is publishing 
“Nine Unlikely Tales for Children,’’ by E. 
Nesbit. These tales involve children, birds, 
and animals in all sorts of “ unlikely "’ and 
fantastical episodes and escapades. 

*,* 

“ Applied Perspective,’ for architects and 
painters, by William P. P. Longfellow, is 
being published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Mr. Longfellow is well known as an archi- 
tect and as an authoritative writer on ‘sub- 
jects connected with his profession. His 
present work has an introduction on “ Per- 
spective In Nature,’’ which is followed by 
a series of problems to show the applica- 
tion in art and architecture of what may 
be seen in nature. The book contains 108 
illustrations. 

*,° 

“The Christ of History and of Expe- 
rilence,’’ by Dr. David W. Forrest, has been 
issued in a new and revised edition by 
Charles: Scribner’s Sons. The book was 
published four years ago. The late Prin- 
cipal Caird called it an instructive piece of 
work on a subject upon which it is difficult 


| to say anything new, and yet on which, 


from a new point of view, the author has 
succeeded in throwing fresh attraction. 


| Prof. CalGerwood called it an exceedingly 


able treatment of a great and important 
subject, and the Rev, James Stalker says: 
“It is long since I have read anything so 
luminous and stimulating.” 

*,* 

The Fleming H. Revell Company is issu- 
ing a large assortment of booklets in series 
and individual volumes. Among the series 
are ‘‘Ideal Messages,’’ ‘“* Blessed Life,”’ 
Little Books for Life’s Guidance,” “* The 
"The Looking Upward 
Series,” and “ The Red Letter Series.” The 
series includes such books as George W. 
Jordan's ‘‘ Kingship of Self-Control,”’ New- 








| ell Dwight Hillis’s “‘ Right Living as a Fine 


Art,” ‘‘ Beyond the Marshes,”’ by Ralph 
Connor; “ The Secret of Guidance,” by F. 
B. Meyer; “ Wajting on God,” by Andrew 
Murray; G. Campbell Morgan’s “ Disciple- 
ship,” ‘“‘A Life for a Life,” by Henry 
Drummond, and a long Hist of books by 


other favorite authors. 


* 

o 
“The Fallen God, and Other Essays in 
Literature and Art,"’ by Joseph Spencer 
Kennard, Ph. D., D. C. L., is being pub- 


| lished by George W. Jacobs & Co. The es- 


says include “ The Fallen God,” “ Sincerity 
in Art,” ** Unity in Art,” “ Two Fictional 
Friars,” ‘* Music as a Sensuous and Spirit- 
ual Pleasure,” “ Edmondo de Amicis,” 
“ Niceola Pisano,”’ and “ Avignon.’ ‘“ The 
Fallen God” is said to be the result of 
years of earnest study of sin or evil, and 
the essay ‘‘ Unity in Art” is full of clear- 
ness of expression and excellence of style. 
The chapter on De Amicis is informing and 
accurate in its estimate of this Italian 
writer While Dr. Kennard is an artist, 
being a graduate of the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts of Italy, he is chiefly and al- 
Among the seven photo- 
gravure illustrations in the book, those de- 
serving especial mention are Pisano’s 
“Pulpit in the Duomo of Siena,” ‘ The 
Last Supper,” by Leonardo da Vinci, and 
the ‘“‘ Adoration of the Magi.”’ 
o,° 

The Macmillan Company is publishing 
“The Care of Books,’”’ by John Willis 
Clark, M. A., an essay on the development 
of libraries and their fittings, from the ear- 
liest times to the end of the eighteenth 
century; “ The Real World,” by Robert 
Herrick, and “ The Making of an Ameri- 
cap,"’ an autobiography, by Jacob A. Riis. 

*,* 

“The Last of the Knickerbockers,” a 
comedy romance by Herman Knickerbocker 
Viele, is being published by Herbert S. 
Stone & Co. of Chieago. The action takes 
place in New York of to-day. Old Trinity 
is the scene of the finale of this story, and 
the “dim aisles of the old, brown, over- 


| shadowed church” for a very pleasant 


background for it, and it has hitherto 
never been used for that purpose. 


*,* 


Longmans, Green & Co. are publishing a 
volume on hunting matters by an officer 
who lost his life in the South African war. 
This was Capt. Cortland Gordon Macken- 













such careful pictures of natural life as Mr. 
Seton has given us, it is hard to give full 
credit to an animal book that does not 
come up to the standard already set, and 
it is hard to know just how valuable it 
would seem if it was the first book of its 
kind. “ The Outcasts’’ is a small-volumed 
“Jungle Book” of the American prairie. 
It is pleasant reading, and tells, perhaps 
for the first time, the story of the ln- 
gering buffalo—the melancholy remnant of 
4“ multitude’s life of glorious freedom. 
“Shag,” a bull buffalo, who once was 
leader of a great herd, but cast out be- 
cause of his age, and “ A’tim,” a dog wolf, 
spurned by both dogs and wolves, thanks 
to the meddling of man, converse on hill- 
tops by moonlight, and together migrate 
to unhunted lands, endangering their lives 
now and then by occasional lapses of their 


*THE OUTCASTS. By W. A. Fraser. With 
iiustrations by Arthur Heming. Svo. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 
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heart of the country, 


vols., crown 8vo. Cloth, 
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Christmas 


Suggestions 


Books are always appreciated as gifts. Att 
daintiest form—the best of al! publishers, for 


WILLIAM R. JENKI 


48th Street & Sixth Avenue. 


The stock of French Books, for which this business has a werld-Wide reputation, is 


wery complete. 


in the Stationery Department, besides the beautiful Calendars and Christmas Cards 


(a large assortment of these in French, too), a very choice collection of imported 
Bronzes, Brasses and artistic things for Jesks will be found. Then the Pictures are 


worthy of examination. The whole stock is 


Nore etic’ 48th Street & Six 












Each, Illustrated, 


The Double Prince. 


Mr, E. F, BONAVENTURE | 


TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING 


FROM DECEMBER THE 2D TO THE 9TH 


BONAVENTURE’ 


6 West Thirty-third Street, opposite the Waldorf. 


ty 


"NOVEMB 


Capital City 


Washington is treated throughout as the political and social 
and coincident with its 
straggling hanlet in the woods to a centre of authority and pleas- 
ure is carried forward the story of the political development of 
the American nation, both phases of the subject being set off by 
an abundance of apt and illuminating anecdotes. 





Ghe 
True Thomas Jefferson 


Mayo W. Hazietine, in the New York Sun, says: “ A useful and 
extremely interesting book. Not a chapter which does not deserve care- 


Julian Hawthorne says: “ At the close we feel we know every- 
thing abont Jefferson that is significant.” 


New York World says: “A graphic pen picture of a character 
as interesting all round as he is great in history,” 





J.B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 5 


“THE IDEAL JUVENILES.” 


YOUNG OF HEART SERIES. 


FIVE NEW VOLUMES. 


z2mo, 50 Cents. 


What Came to Winifred. 
Madame Angora. Harriet A. Cheever. 


The Rose and The Ring. w. M. Thackeray. 
The Grasshopper’s Hop. Zitella Cocke. 


DANA ESTES & CO., Boston. 







Shag finds happiness in the northland with 
six lone buffalo cows, and becomes the 
leader of the Wood Buffalo of the Atha- 
based Lake. The stories entailed are of 
good diction, but they do not convince one 
that the author has been as careful and 
thorough an observer as an author should 
be. As a whole, the book is not strong in 
description or narrative, 

Exceptionally charming head and tail 
pieces have been contributed by J. 8. Gor- 
don, but the main illustrations, which 
shoutd here be of special importance, do 
not enhance the value of the story. 

me a ee en oe 

Mr. Edward Leyba writes to us from 
Paris as follows: ** Allow me to correct two 
statements in Tux New York Times Sat- 
URDAY REview or Books of Oct. 12: First, 
no woman has ever been made a member 
of the French Academy; second, the author 
of ‘Noblesse Américaine’ and ‘Eve Vic- 
torieuse’ is Mr. Pierre de Coulevain, an old 
friend of mine.” 
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aie, R. A., best known to his friends and In 
the fields of sport as “Corty.” He came 
through Magersfontein, only to die of en- 
teric fever at De Aar, a “ horribly dusty 
and brown spot,” as his friend Capt. Scho- 
field calls it in a preface to the volume. 
The final chapters of it were written by 
Capt. Mackenzie on his voyage out to 
South Africa. It is entitled “ Notes for 
Hunting Men.” 





Items from Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 29.—Two books 
issued by Philadelphia houses during the 
past fortnight have met with very marked 
success. “The. True Thomas Jefferson,”’ 
by William Eleroy Curtis, and “ Captain 
Bluitt,” by Max Adeler, have both been 
met by such eonsiderable orders that the 
editions have been exhausted. 
wao undertook this work at the instigation 
of Col. Henry Watterson, and spent sev- 
eral years collecting his matertal, is now 
in the Balkan States, after having spent 
some months in Scandinavia and Russia. 
His plans will take him next to Rome, and 
then to the Holy Land by way of Greece 
and Egypt 

Max Adeler’s welcome back to the fields 
of humor has been all the more sincere, as 
his public had fairly given him up. When 
f a man spends twenty years expounding the 
dismal science of political economy, writ- 
ing, speaking, almost thinking of nothing 
but the tariff, it is scarcely to be expected 
that he will be moved to again contribute 
to the gayety of nations. This, however, 
is just what Charles Heber Clark has done 
in “Captain Bluitt, a Tale of Old Turley.” 
now published by Henry T. Coates & Co. 
The story is more of a story than either 
of the humorist’s earlier books, but it is 
quite as amusing, and there are many who 
will find its genial, good-humored philoso- 
phy more acceptable than the somewhat 
boisterous fun of ‘‘ Out of the Hurley Bur- 
ley” and “Elbow Room.” Old Turley is 
probably New Castle, Del., and the book is 
distinctly an addition to the humor of the 
present in its character drawing. The col- 
ored sexton is good, the retired mariner, 
who gives his name to the volume, is bet- 
ter, and Judge McGann, the optimistic, but 
unsuccessful, inventor has seldom been im- 
proved upon. 

Another of the Fall publications of 
Henry T Coates & Co. is “ Jreland: His- 
toric and Picturesque,”’ by Charles John- 
ston. Mr. Johnston has been very fortunate 
in filling his book with pictures of the Em- 
erald Isle, which are not only sympa- 
thetically conceived, but happily expressed. 
The vclume might be considered as merely 
one of the hundreds describing and illus- 
trating this or the other part of the world, 
were it not for this atmosphere which gives 
it full right to stand with the books of 
Edmond» de Amicis. Mr. Johnston, in so 
far as his literary work is concerned, fol- 
lows In the footsteps of his father, William, 
who is the author of three novels which 
have met considerable success in England. 
In politics, however, father and son do not 
agree. The former is a Conservative mem- 
ber of Parliament from Belfast; the latter 
is a Radical of Radicals, who has recently 
accepted a post in the East Indian Civil 
Service. 

The Era, the new monthly magazine pub- 
lished by Messrs. Coates, has met with @ 
very generous reception. In its second fs- 
sue appears an article on unexplored Alas- 
ka, written by Mr. Henderson, who was a 
member of the recent expedition which 
reached points in the interior, north of the 
Arctic Circle, never previously visited by a 
white man. . His observations and photo- 
graphs are of decided interest to the gen- 
eral reader, but are more than this in that 
they possess a very real scientific value. 

Alaska figures again in one of the Fall 
issues of George W. Jacobs & Co., whose 
“Touring Alaska and the Yellowstone” 
has recently been put on the counters in 
an attractive cover, where the green pines 
rise against a background of snow-covered 
peaks with a blue sky over all. 
descriking the great national park has 
ever yet equaled those letters written back 
to India some score of years ago, by a 
young traveler named Rudyard Kipling, 
but Charles M. Taylor, Jr., in the present 
book, tells of what he saw and did in a 
personal tone which raises his work well 
above the level of the usual “ travel story.’’ 
Mr. Taylor has trained himself to this sort 
of thing by his earlier travels tn the Brit- 
ish Isles and the Far East. His books all 
show that he takes what a reporter would 
call good notes, and the fruit of his camera 
would dv credit to a professional photog- 
rapher. 

The first two-volumes of “ The Temple 
Bible,” published in England by J. M. Dent 
& Co., and in this country by the Lippin- 
cotts, have just appeared. The forma! and 
general style of the.Temple Shakespeare 
has been successfully preserved, such few 
notes as are included being merely those 
absolutely demanded and in no case being 
marked by any doctrinal bias. The inten- 
tion has been to reprint the Bible purely 
as literature, and judging from the books 
of Genesie and Exodus this intention will 
be carried out. Each volume includes a 
few pages of references to such passages 
of that particular book of Scripture as has 
influenced the great writers of literature. 
Prof. Sayce of Oxford has edited, or rather 
introduced, Genesis, Prof. A. R. & Ken- 
nedy of the University of Edinburgh ap- 
pearing im this capacity for the book of 
Exodus. In a similar way succeeding vol- 
umes will be placed in the hands of schol- 
ars known for their attainments in biblical 
literature, the Right Rev. W. Boyd Car- 
penter, Bishop of Ripon, contributing the 
fintrcductory volume to the entire set, which 
will nember twenty-four issues. 
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“Idylls of the Gass.” Miss Wolfenstein, * 
whose father has for many years been Su- 
perintendent of an orphan asylum in the 
West, has spent nearly all ber life in that 
institution, though for the last few years 
she has been much in the East. She first 
turned to literature after a period of sick- 
ness, having been advised by her doctors 
that she must do something to keep her 
mind off herself. She has contributed sev- | 
eral essays and short stories both to The 
Outlook of New York and to Lippincott’s | 
Magazine. 

This magazine, by the way, announces 
for the coming year some particularly note 
worthy features. Its complete novels and 
its short stories are to come from some 
of the best known English and American 
writers, but in this day and age that is a 
matter of satisfaction, not of surprise. Of 
greater interest is the promise of a posthu- 


Music of Shakespeare’s Time” and an- 
other from Othon Guerlac, which is to de- 
tail seme of the more picturesque features 
of the French Academy. 

ior 1902 The Ladies’ Home Journal an- 
nounces work from Rudyard Kipling and 
Mary E Wilkins and pictures by Edwin 
A. Abbey and Maxfield Parrish; but of 
more interest even than these, to Philadel- 
phia at least, is a genial satire on the nar- 
row ways and streets of this Quaker city 
which is announced for the near future. 
Boston and Washington have been por- 
trayed in this way already, and in the 
last issue Chicago received its share of at- 
tention in the beginning of a serial. 

Cyrus Ty Brady has expressed himself as 
regretting the impression which has got 
abroad that he has severed his connec- 
tion with the Episcopal Church. It is true 
that he has given up his parish at Over- 
brook, and intends to devote his time to 
literary work, but he is still Archdeacon, 
officially speaking. He has just completed 
a series of historical essays on the border 
fighters, which will appear during the com- 
ing year in McClure’s Magazine. Mr. 
Brady has chosen some of the most pict- 
uresque figures, who have been instrumen- 
tal in pushing the borders of the United 
Staies westward—Daniel Boone, Davy 
Crockett, Gen. Harrison, Sam Houston, Se- 
vier, and Clark. 





Boston Notes. 

BOSTON, Nov. 20.—There is real pleasure 
in finding a cheap edition which is not 
stolen, and “The Marble Faun,” the new 
quadruple number of the Riverside Liter- 
ature Series, will delight many a quiet 


student, whom it will leave free to buy 
the next two numbers without spending 
half as much as the two volumes of the 
first edition would have cost him, and yet 
it hag a cloth cover and half-tone illustra- 
tions such as no money could have pur- 
chasel in the earlier days. An introduc- 
tion by Miss Annie Russell Marbie consid- 
ers the place of “ The Marble Faun” in 
relation to Hawthorne’s other work, and 
reviews the circumstances of its writing. 
A chronological summary of Hawthorne’s 
life and writings; an introductory note by 
the late Mr. G. P,. Lathrop, and fifteen 
pages of concise historical and explanatory 
notes are dncluded in the volume. The 
next two numbers of this series will be 
“Twelfth Night,” edited by the late Rich- 
ard Granc White, and furnished with addi- 
tional notes by Miss Helen Gray Cone of 
the New York Normal College, and also 
with hints and directions for the production 
of the play upon the stage. This last addi- 
tion is a pleasant evidence of increasing 
breadth of thought. The production of a 
Shakespearean play would have been a 
thing to shake the foundations of a young 
ladies’ seminary in the good old days of 
*“ Fowle’s Familiar Dialogues."" The Febru- 
ary number will be Ouida’s “ Dog of Flan- 
ders"’ and ‘“‘ The Nurnberg Stove.”” Ani- 
mal lovers who, loving the dog, obtain 
Ouida’s other works will enjoy a surprise 
such as does not often come to such quiet 
folk. 

The Valois edition of Dumas, published by 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., is at last 
completed, and its forty volumes, uniform 
with the Centenary Balzac, are a very 
handsome company, in fine contrast with 
the double-columned, narrow-margined edi- | 
tion in which Alexandre, the lavish and 
magnificent, first appeared to Americans. | 
He would have rejoiced to see himself so 
superb, and would have invented a dish in | 
honor of his publishers—and made them 
pay for it. 

The Pocket Balzac will be complete by 
the Ist of December, ready to take its 
place among holiday gifts, the thirty vol- 
umes occupying about as much space on 
the shelves as ton of the French editions, 
although the typ» is clear and large. Capt. 
Mahan’s new bool will appear Nov. 30, and 
Miss Katharine Pyle’s “As the Goose 
Fites"’ will be issued Saturday. The goase 
is urcommonly prominent in children’s lit- | 
era*tre this Winter. 

Mr. John Muir's “ Our National Parks,’’ 
issued by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., | 
inctudes ten of his pleasant Atlantic papers, ! 
six devoted to the Yosemite and describing 
its forests, wild gardens, animals, birds, 
fountains, and streams; one to the Yellow- 
stone; one to the Sequoia and General 
Geant Parks, with an introductory chapter 
on vhe wild parks and forest reservations, 











land a closing paper on the American for- 


ests. Among the noteworthy things in the 
book is his account of Emerson's visit to 
the Ycesemite, and his attempt to persuade 
the poet to camp one night among the 
Maripos: big trees. His party was too 
civilized, too firmly attached to the house 
habit, and he spent the night under a roof 
“amid carpet dust and unknowable reeks,” 
and Mr. Muir staid also. 


a grvat pleasure to be with him, warming 
in the light of his face as at a fire.’’ 
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Charles Henry Webb 


(“JOHN PAUL”) 


WITH LEAD AND LINE 


12mo, $1.10 net; postage 9 cents. 


VAGROM VERSE | 


16mo, $1.00, 
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‘* With Lead and Line” contains about all the verse that Mr. Webb has 
written since ‘‘Vagrom Verse,’ Itis a distinct advance upon the earlier work, 
and snows this versatile writer at bis best. How much this means, and what 
| the character of the earlier volume is, can be gathered from the unqualified com- 
mendation bestowed upon it by eminent critic: : 

} “* It is rare pleasure to be able honestly to thank an author for his book 
after reading it (Vagrom Verse), but this pleasure you have given me and [ thank 


you heartily for it.” JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 



















‘* Lyrics that are lively in spirit and delicious in melody. A book rep ete 
with the beauty of tender feeling, gentleness and grace.”’ 


WILLIAM WINTER. 










| ‘* A little book .of delights—genuine, spontaneous, written by a man, wit! 
| both fineness and strength. Various, and of varicus degrees, I think it charm 
ing throughout.’’ EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 












**It is wandering verse; yes, but it wanders right into the heart, and it 
stays there, and it brings good cheer and hope and kindiy thoughts.’ 
DR. HENRY VAN DYKE, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 








MATER COR ONAT 


A Poem recited at the Bicentennial Celebration of Yale University 
XXIIT October, MDCCCCI r 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDIIAN, L. H. D., LL. D. 


Printed and bound in unique style, 8vo, $1.00 net; postage 6 cents 


This book reprodu-:es in an unusually attractive form the notable poem read 
by Mr. Stedman at the recent Bicentennial Celebration at Yile University, The 
Stately vers2, eminently worthy of its author and of the memorable occasion, 
is here embodied in an artistic volume which will be a welcome and a per- 
manent souvenir. 





‘It is a great tribute to a great institution.”—November Book Buyer. 
“The occasion may have pride in its poet.’’—/a//adium, New Haven, 








For Sale at all Bookstores, or sent direct by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


Boston and New York. 












Which Size Volume 
Appeals to You? 
Nelson’s India Paper is used in the “new size.” It is the 


thinnest printing paper in the world, and makes possible the beautiful 
pocket size volumes of the 


New Century Library 


Book users in England and America are greatly attracted by this edition, i i 
gre published the works of the great novelists, 4 oo 


Dickens—Thackeray—Scott 


Each novel is complete in a single volume, size 4 x 6% inches, and not thicker 
than an ordinary magazine, yet contains from 556 to 1000 pages. 




















The type is as clear and as easily read as that you are now reading, 


These volumes are as handsome ax they are convenient. and make a choice library 
set. Thackeray's Works, 14 volumes; Dickens’ Works, 17 volumes; Scott’s Works, 25 
volumes. 


Handsemely bound in the following styles: Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 a volume; Leather Li 
gilt mM oem a wees Sanenee pe ay edges, $1.50 a volume. Also sets in cases in 
specia ndings. r sale by a sellers or sent postpaid on receipt of 
Descriptive sts on appiication to ne eee 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., N.Y. 














ANTHONY HOPE’S New Romance has 
gone up another notch. The 6th Edition is 
now in press. 


RISTRAM 
OF BLENT 


“Anthony Hope has done splendid work in this 
latest creation. It will widen his circle of admirers, 
—Boston Transcript. 


; Price $1.59 
McCLURE, PHILLIPS @ CO,, NEW YORK 
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lier at the Expense of nor condenses, but says something, and by 
the Later Man a sort of Bc na retorts in the only poe 
sible way. ckeray has noted the 
ies "7 ote ge p~ Doaaaad in The Pall | airterence between. old Mr, - Congreve, in- 
. venting his epigrams in a corner, and 
OR me there were two Steven- | young Mr. Harry Fielding, who pours out 
sons: the Steyenson who went | everything he has in his heart, and is, in 
to America in 1887; and the | effect, as brilliant, as engaging, and as ar- 
Stevenson who never came | resting a talker as Colonel Esmond has 
back. The first I knew and | known. In print Stevenson was now and 
loved; the other I lost touch | then witty enough for seven; but in talk 
with, and, though I admired | his way was not Congreve’s, but Harry 
him, did not greatly esteem. My relation | Fielding’s. No; he was‘certainly not a 
to him was that of a man with a grievance; | wit, in the sense that Congreve was a wit. 
and for that reason, perhaps—that reason | Perhaps he was nearer than he knew to 
and others—I am by no means disposed to | that Jack Fletcher—(he talked comedies, 
take all Mr. Balfour says for gospel, nor | his printer says)—for whom, having begun 3 
willing to forget, on the showing of what is | his later life, and being somewhat stricken 
after all an official statement, the knowl- with respectability, he could find no better 
edge gained in an absolute intimacy of | description to me than “a dirty dog” 
give-and-take which lasted for thirteen | perhaps (of the Samoan Stevenson I will 
years, and includes so many of the circum- | Say at once that I do not for one moment 
stances of those thirteen years that, as I | think so) he would have relished Fielding, 
believe, none living now can pretend to | and found himself, so to speak, in that 
speak of them with any such authority as | most gallant, cheerful, practical-artist soul 
mine This, however, is not to say that | But Fielding and Pletcher certainly, and 



























































































Guess who wrote 


THE NEW BOOK 


A House Party 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR THE RIGHT GUESS 


It is an account of the stories that were told at a gathering of famous Ameri- 
can authors, the story-tellers being introduced by 


Paut Leicester Forp 


The Literary Host of the Occasion. 
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The following twenty-five authors were invited. Twelve of them accepted, and 
each told one story. WHICH TWELVE? 





Thomas Bailey Aldrich Hamlin Garland F. Hopkinson Smith Mr. Balfour's view of his famous cousin is | Congreve probably, would have had a re- 
John Kendrick Bangs Robert Grant Frank,R. Stockton not warranted to the letter, so far as he | tort, or courteous or the other thing, for 
George W. Cable Joe] Chandler Harris Ruth McEnery Stuart saw and knew. I mean no more than that | the author of that rather marking phrase 
Winston Churchill Mrs. Burton Harrison Booth Tarkington | the Stevenson he knew was not the Ste- |—‘‘ The Gifted Boy.’ And Stevenson, who 
F. Marion Crawford W. D. Howells Octave Thanet venson who came to me (that good angel, | was not 4 wit, but something a thousand 
Margaret Deland Sarah Orne Jewett Mark Twain | Mr. Leslie Stephen, aiding) in the old Edin- |.times better, had none. No “ Peter of the 
Paul Leicester Ford Thomas Nelson Page Mary E. Wilkins | burgh Infirmary; nor the Stevenson I | Painch” occurred to this new Peveril of 
John Fox, Jr. Charles G. D. Roberts Owen Wister nursed in secret, hard by the old Bristo | the Peak; and that was Lewis's way. Give 
Bertha Runkle Port, till he could make shift to paddle the | him all that Mrs. Battle asked, and he was 

Arethusa; nor the Stevenson “who staid | almost inimitable. Come to him suddenly 

3 sS with me at Acton after selling Modestine, | ‘“‘ prop him on the nose,” as it were: and 

$1,000.00 for the Right Guess {nor even the Stevenson sed booked a | he was tame And so much now for that 


steerage berth to New York, and thence | far-glancing, variously colored, intensely 
trained it ‘‘ across the plains,”’ and ended | romantic and flagrantly humorous « xpres- 
for the time being as a married man and a sion of life—the talk of R.L. 8S. * * * 
Silverado squatter; though I confess that | YLewis the musician. too—how much I 
in this last avatar the Stevenson of Mr | saw of him! how often have I ministered 
Balfour's dream had begun, however faint- to his artless and homely needs! Like his § 
ly and vaguely, to adumbrate himself, and | cousin, Stevenson-had no ear for intervals 
might have been looked for as a certainty } his one tune for many years was “ Auld 
by persons less affectionate and uninquir Lang Syne,"’ which he sang, in the belief 
ing than those by whom he was then ap- | that it was a genuine Scots melody, to all 
proached. * * * | mannet of verses, decent sometimes, im- 

| 

| 

i 

| 

i 


The conditions of the contest are given in full in the book, together witha 
ruessing coupon, which is to be detached and mailed to the publishers. If more 
than one person guesses the correct authorship of the twelve stories, the thou- 
sand dollars will be divided among the winners. If no correct answer is re- 
eived, the nearest correct will win the prize, All guesses must be in by De- 
ember 31, 1901. 
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for it at any bookstore, or send $1 50 to the publishers, 
Small, Maynard CQ Company, Boston self down in terms that may not be mis 


Tee, VP nN —— Leteteteteteteteietetetloetetetotetas Dotan taken, nor improved, in a fragment of an 
PPPPPrerririittt tiie ere TS i uy on morals printed in the Appendix retted that he did not study music from 


to the Edinburgh Edition ‘““An uncon- j the first Not, of course, for creation 


For the rest, I think he has written him provised or recalled as occasion or 
tion served Yet he had an airy a 


cate sense of rhythm; and I have ever re- 
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= scious, easy, selfish person,’’ he remarks, | sake; for at the best he could never have 
* shock less, and is more easily loved | been anything but what his cousi used to 
than one who is laboriously and egotistic- | call a Mus. Dox 1 plodder equally unin- 
PAPAL aren ally unselfish There is at least no fuss pired, uninteresting, and superfluou not, 
ee, about the first: but the other parades his } I say, for music's sake, but for that of his 
THE FUNNIEST, BOOK of THE YEAR acrifices, and so sells his favors too dear. | own lant far-wan x 
¢ Selfishnes is calm, a force of nature you tremel technical mind, which ‘ 
might say the trees are selfish But ego- | 1 for ions ‘ f time have f in 
7 ism is a piece of vanity; it must alway | Bach and Beethoven yr even in Pureell 
¢ a take vou into its confidence: it is uneasy | ind Lulli and Couperin, the refreshment it 
troublesome, searching; it can do good, but H had to seek, and ¢ in Xavier de Monté- 
An Acconnt of His Recent Adventures. not handsomely; it is uglier, because less | pin and Fortur Boisgobe I, for 
, | dignifed than selfishness itself But here part, know nothing of the mathemat 
Q > as re | he goes on 1 that ec: ful candor whict usi but in those day trumm«e 
! By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS $ | he goes on, with that careful candor which | music: but in those days 1 strumm 
° e so often s, ere ernaps exagee - i i t I 1 2 t 
§ With 15 Pictures in Color by Peter Newell. The funniest fancies Mr. Bangs ever t~ gy Pee: - : ne a : i} = peg A a Te 
2 | than the other, and fee ike a hook in |} 
wrote and the funniest pictures Mr. Newell ever drew. Order it and be merry. | my mouth at every step I take. Do what | . Once again 
I will, this seems to spoil all.’ This, as it | ~~ pg ap ore 
ALL BOOKSTORES, $1.50. e | seems to me, describes him so exactly that ‘ 
7 yerncs vw > ~ ry ~ | if you allow for histrionics, (no inconsider- » that it fell t 
NOY KS, PLA I T & COMPANY, Boston | oble th £ remember!) you need no mors } ference betweer 
} description It was said of him once that | “ay) Fra I 
—~ “ when he wrote of anything, he wrote of it | ver f l well 
} with such an implacable lucidity as left it | and on the ott 
| beggared of mystery) This is what he has | le yet pain 
done in this passage ind who run may ; and distre ing 
}read him in it as he wa Ti to thi thove expre 
| anxlou ind uncloistered egotism of his | of } mata 
| that we are indebted for » much good | word th 
} writ r in the matter of confessio ind | d f \ 
{ self-revelation. To this the circumstar fall t 1 I've ! ter 
| ! that whe the Amateur Emigrant | ki B 
| we friend the Blacks how | | matt m 
| kin t ! é the |} th nds 
t t her } had be) th i w I were 
F. BERKELEY SMITH he was st | by the reply that ace t 
Racy sketches ar g glimpses of that most fascinating Bohemia of gay nad done not b “on the wl Tose rf e to t th Iped h 
. P aris, with its a Pa ri t that w indebted : : ré t 
’ ; j t f tlor r ' i 
[She REALLATIN |=!" alg rc, | a 
i eC shops, gardens, , ' r by t} t 1e Y } 
A t original draw " t of th world which r Is § i Il to t 
PARIS | 22 22 ne be ines ata 
’ ‘ f Pre ith: Ber pily tl maller)—has lo ' j ae ac 
~ snd > # , ill bei } igl led ° . ° f } Li 
PF. HOPKINSON S MiTH A ! tion (sup d I ha } 
but f p ted in the Edinburg I » te t rut hi } ! 
i2mo, Cloth. Price, $1.20, Net. Postage, 13 cents 1 tlor ' r" Master of Ballantrae re I ; oe t 
Y) } mind me of a certain Ballad Stever io not r it to tl ‘dinbureh 
which I preferred (and so, I think, did he aaa tt ad 
fe ink n I ) ers I have lived 
| abc tl nnet. ‘I would have } d a life. and my opinior re 
BY MARGUSRITE BRYANT bald,” so the sente as 2 rae 
A stirring tale of lov ndn Mary ott rtl ingd ir petenge ig’ i gp eg sie - Paar soy } " ‘ k it yer n ! 
comrerarsss " | bri ick my ballade, with its refrai | of bi hy tha hi ad Est 
{ | A bald ind cullid-headed man": and | ) Cy > 
| that refrain in its turn brings back the a tlet ind oO . 
e | d of what the two Stevensons, Bob and I M 
> > |} Lewi knew jink The beginni “ Davia C« . 1 4 
as well as the charm of realism rests on |} a sentence in Artemus Ward s (1 | Citi y g 
n the first line to the last | must quote from memory) thu ‘*'T was } other t } ' 
, | =e see ag | the lone sunset hour. Three bald-headed not alw H ! 
& . lid men was playing monte; all was | ing of that f 
F our Full. Page Halt tone Illustrations by George R. Havelka ’; and it so took hold upon the two } nents” whi } yn to ye 
—s . | Stevenson that, first of all, ‘‘ bald-headed speare? There } e 
I2mo, Cloth. Price, $1.20, Net. Postage, 12 cents | and cullid,” and then, by & natural transi eal Gi Seas eG : 
| tion, “bald and cullid-headed" became | last tim better 
} their favorite description of any and every than in the first I 
| thing preferred by them—a passage in 30 perfectly achieved t 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY EDITION-DE-LUXE | Shakespeare, an achievement in whisky get l when } t 
Two Handsome Volumes in s Box. 16 Photogravures in Tints. Each Volume in Cloth Jacket Pt gr : ) head, a “~~ er bg ot ak = | obvior not way of I 
. 7 . arunk, a tir woman us remembered, interest Ar there n etl 
a - BY GEORGE CROLY and hence my refrain How I wish I could | be said for the person who wrote th 
4 Many e acree with Ge a recall those three octaves and that envoy! | yvenson alway reminded him of a 
I ARRY THOU ety critics agre with Gen. Lew Wallace Why did Mr. Balfour not resuscitate this | man dressed 
4 hat one of the est English | dead and forgotten masterpiece? ‘Tis as | Burlington Aré 
i i = no writt itions have good of its kind as any of my nicknames | letters does no 
+h for him: Fastidious Brisk and (especially) decline to enté 
Steps: Li = the in-delicate Ariel Another nickname, | mortality; since 
7 by the wa h Mr. Balfour does not 3 
2 } , k | quote, came from the Parliament House 
l Her 4 | joll creature ir 
wre ernroerery Tee vented it ifterward, a ps 
ie ne . . | still is, a ibstitute som or 
" dim aos aa other,) “H the Gifted Boy.” Thu \ 
; 7: . ind not , Peter Robinson took on f The 
BY UPTON SINCLAIR ‘ ty ge ek Sa 
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a Price Net. Postage, 12 ct | ar 1 he excelled in talk. But in both talk Trul that 
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Student of Christ Church, Oxford: 
author of “The Balance of Power” 
orc. Anew volume in the Great 
Peoples Sories, edited by Dr. YORK 
POWELL, Regius Professor of Mod- 
ern History, Oxford University. 


Ua‘farm with “THE SPANISH PEOPLE.” 


I2mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents 
additional. 

This important work presents the evolution 

a people The method is modern, and the 

euthor’s aims and results differ widely from 































the set record of political, dynastic, and 
military facts chronicled in the dry language 
of the usual handbook. The part that France 








has played in the world’s history has been so 
picturesque and dramatic that this vital 
analysis of her history possesses a profound 
interest The constant undercurrent that 
muk for militarism and a strong govern- 





ment is traced throughout; with other phases, 














as the manifestations of artistic instincts, 
the supremacy of Paris, the failure to found 
a colonial system, and certain aspects of 
French administration. 

Great Peoples Series 
Well printed, clearly written, and readable 





volumes, showing the process by 
leading peoples of the world have 


which the 





earned their 







title to greatness 

Not so much a set of polftical or military or 
even social histories as a sequence of readable 
studies on the tendencies and potencies of the 
chief peoples of the world. 
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The Spanish People 


Fy Dr. MarTiN A. S. HUME, 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50 net; postage 14 cents additional. 


“The reader quickly perceives that the 
riches promised by Dr. Powell are amply 
found, at least in this first volume. The his- 
tory is written with a new object and from a 
new standpoint; there is mot a dull page 
in it.""—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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| and laugh, look, and gesture, humor and 
fantasy, audacity and agility of mind, a 
lively and most impudent invention, a co- 
pious vocabulary, a right gift of foolery, a 
just inevitable sense of right and wrong”’ 
(this though I've blamed him for a tend- 
enecy to monologue, and a trick of depend- 
ing too much on his temperament.) And 
I take leave to repeat what I've said else- 
where, that those who know him only by 
his books—(I think our Mleming Jenkin, 
were he alive, would back me here)—know 
but the poorest of him. Forasmuch as he 
was primarily a talker, his printed works. 
like those of others after his kind, are but 
a sop for posterity: “‘A last dying speeeh 
and confession (as it were) to show that 
not for nothing were they held rare fellows 
in their day.” 

A last word. I have everywhere read that 
we must praise him now and always for 
that, being a stricken man, he would live 
out his life. Are we not all stricken men, 
and do we not all do that? And why, be- 
cause he wrote better than any ofe, should 
he have praise and fame for doing that 
which many a poor, consumptive seam- 
stress does: cheerfully, faithfully, with no 
eloquent appeals to God, nor so much as a 
paragraph in the evening papers? That a 
man writes well at death's door is surely 
no reason for making him a hero; for, after 
all, there is as much virtue in making a 
shirt, or finishing a gross of matchboxes, 
in the very act of mortality, as there is in 
polishing a verse, or completing a chapter 
in a novel. As much, I say; but is there 
not an immense deal more? In the one 
ease, the sufferer does the thing he loves 
best in life. In the other, well—who that 
has not made shirts, or finished match- 
boxes, shall speak? Stevenson, for all his 
vocalizings, was a brave man, with a fine, 
buoyant spirit; and he took the mystery 
of life and time and death as seemed best 
to him But we are mortals all; and, so 
far as I have seen, there are few of us but 
strive to keep a decent face for the Arch- 
Discomforter. There is no wonder that 
Stevenson wrote his best in the shadow of 
the Shade; for writing his best was very 
life to him. Why, then, al! this crawling 
astonishment—this voluble admiration? If 
it meant anything, it would mean that we 
have forgotten how to live, and that none 
of us is prepared to die; and that were an 
outrage on the innumerable unstoried mar- 
tyrdoms of humanity. Let this be said of 
him, once for all: ‘‘He was a good man, 
zood at many things, and now this also he 
has attained to, to be at rest."’ That cov- 
ers Sophocles and Shakespeare, Maribor- 
ough and Bonaparte. Let it serve for 
Stevenson; and, for ourselves, let us live 
and die uninsulted, as we lived and died 
before his books began to sell and his per- 
sonality was a marketable thing. 

ee nn te 
The Piuckiest of Scots.* 

Mr. Andrew Lang's preface to ‘‘ A Diary 
of the Siege of the Legations in Peking” 
gives this volume the nicest of send-offs. 
When you launch a craft there ought to be 
the regulation dedication, and a bottle of 
champagne answers all the purposes. Mr. 
Nigel Oliphant comes from a fighting 
stock, which from the time of David I. 
(1141) were never so entirely at home as 
when besieged. ‘There were two brothers, 
Nigel and David Oliphant, in the siege of 
the legations at Peking. Nigel was the eld- 
er. The younger, David, was among those 
killed during the fight. Nigel enlisted in 
the Scots Grays, that “famous old regi- 
ment that had Claverhouse for Colonel.” 
Always following the fortunes of the 
Scotchmen in service, he was transferred 
to the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
For services in India he was made Lance 
Corporal. Both brothers were in the civil 
service under Sir Robert Hart when the 
troubles at Peking broke forth. After the 
siege was over and Mr. Nigel Oliphant was 
suffering from a painful wound, he deemed 
his hurt as but a scratch, and occupied him- 
self with laying out links “ of larger pro- 
portions.” This young gentleman is the 
type not of the dare-devil, but of a cool 
and deliberate soldier. Perhaps he liked 
fighting for the sake of fighting, but then 
he had always on his mind the women and 
the children he was battling for. 

The preliminaries before the dastardly 
attack by the Boxers and Chinese regulars 
was made on the legations need not be re- 
peated. All we can do in order to give an 
insight into the spirit of the book is to 
present some of the fragments taken from 
the diary: 

20th June. [This was the day when 
Baron von Ketteler was murdered.| As a 
first step all women and children were 
ordered into the British Legation, and for 
the rest of the day they poured into the 
lace and were disposed in the various 
Coates and places, such as the chapel. 
* * * Altogether, by evening, there were 
close on 1,000 souls in the compound, which 
is only three acres in extent, and of them 
0 6©were fofeign women and children. 
* * * ‘Things do not look very cheerful 
unless help comes soon. We haye only 

t seventy-nine marines and an old-fash- 
oned clumsy Nordenfeldt machine gun 
which always jams every four shots. If 
the Chinese Government titrn ali their sol- 
diers and thetr ns on us it may be very 
unpleasant. Still, we are quite happy just 
now, even the women, or at least the Brit- 
ish ones—and I have no doubt we shall win 
through. * * * 24th June. We are in a 

retty tight hole now, but with luck and 

ard work can hold out for a bit. * * * 
25th June, Sniping going on merrily, but 
doing no harm. It has just been reported 
that a white and a green rocket have been 
seen, and heavy guns have been heard to 
our south; consequently many rash peo- 
ple conclude that “it must be the troops,” 
which I utterly disbelieve myself. In fact, 
I rather hope it isn't, as I am really en- 
joying this, and we are A no méans hard 
pressed as yet. * * * 20th June. Alto- 

ether our casualty lst is getting seriously 
large; the total killed and wounded amounts 
to sixty out of a fighting population of 
only about 450 all told. * * Ist July. 
I have just heard that two Americans have 
been wounded by sharpshooters. * * * 

If they lose many more men I fear they 
will not stay up, and even now things seem 
to the most hopeful of us to be getting 
w &.5 B.S Bg ae, 
what may happen. course, we never ad- 
mit even to ew other what we ty 
think. far lees to the. wemnen. 2, 3.. ¢ 
quarter, or even if the men may be 
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killed, but the rest and all women and chil- 
dren must get through somehow, for re- 
lief will come some day, and even the 
of the end is still far off, I 
hope, 

Again he writes: 

_ News of the relief is still slow 
ing. No more signs of the troops. 
it they will come this week now. We are 
all fearfully bored and long for some 
change, and the siege food palls on us a 
good deal. There are only a few rather 
vaiuable ponies left now, and they will 
have to be eaten unless relief comes soon. 
* * * T doubt not that we shall get 
through the night all right in spite of the 
notices stuck up saying “‘not a dog or a 
chicken shall escape.”’ Nice, consistent peo- 
ple, the Chinese! 

Aug. 14 the last day of the siege. 
Nothing can keep the young Scotchman, so 
he ts about on the 14th, and he writes: “I 
am rather a wreck to-day, as I rashly went 
out with a party to occupy the Carriage 
Park, and had a tumble which hurt my bad 
knee."’ The conclusion is the “ Siege Din- 
*" “There were three ladies present, and 
it was a good dinner and a memorable one."’ 
The windup is characteristic. 

I am leaving Peking in a few days, and 
am giad to say that I have got the golf 
course fairly started, and it is a good one 
for North China. I only hope it will pros- 
per; if it does I shall have the pleasing 
recollection of having introduced at least 
one branch of civilization into Peking. 

There is no fanfaronade, nor bumptious- 
ness about Mr. Nigel Oliphant. He tells 
about an ugly fight for life in a most good- 
humored way. More extended and particu- 
have 


we have 


of com- 
1 doubt 


is 


ner.’ 


been 
de- 


lar accounts of this siege may 


written, but as for ourselves 


rived a clearer insight into the defense of | 


the Peking Legation from this volume than 








from any other. The plans furnished by 
Mr. Oliphant of the lines of defense and the 
sallies undertaken add much to the full 
understanding of the siege. 

Mr. Markham Writes of Some 


American Fairy Tales.* 

The telling and retelling of old tales, from 
parent to child, down the long generations, 
have made Europe the home of “‘ the Little 
People '’—pixie and kobold and brownie and 
gnome—until now the Gothic style of folk- 
stories is a part of the permanent furnish- 
ing of the literary the 
world. 

In America we have accepted the heritage 
of our European forefathers, and have 
naturalized these foreign fairy folk in our 
own literature. We have as yet given scant 
hospitality to the fairy tales of our own 


consciousness of 


America—the tales our Indians, sitting 
around their camp fires, told to genera- 
tions of dusky children, and so wrought 


them into deathless being about our plains 
and mountains and cataracts, 
There was no comprehensive 
of American fairy tales, until 
gathered his “ Hiawatha” stories. This 
great compendium of legend is rather 
erudite and unget-at-able for the ordinary 
child. Still, it is the siftings of 300 books 
on Indian folklore, and is the chief treas- 
ury for the future writer to draw upon. 


collection 
Longfellow 


So Mr. Herbert Quick, in his charming 
juvenile book, “In the Fairyland of 
America,” takes ‘“‘ Hiawatha’’ for basis 


and authority, as Tennyson took Malory 
for his Arthurian Cycie. 

The chief of the Puckwudgies (the Indian 
pigmies) is the guide who ushers the young 
hero, Edgar, into the adventuresof the tale, 
The grave little lad meets with old friends 
from Hiawatha, together with new and charm- 
ing acquaintances from the animal world— 
Wild Cat, the boastful hero who recites 
ballads celebrating his own  villanies; 
Screech Owl, the conservative, who accepts 
nothing outside his narrow purview; the 
Frogs, the average public, whose thinking 
is all done for them. 

The artist has caught the spirit of the 
book, so full of adventure, surprise, and 
magic, in which Edgar and these Httle 
creatures of the ravine come into delight- 
ful situations. Some of the quibbles and 
skits in the text have a quaint humor that 
sends us back to “ Alice in Wonderland”’ 
and to ‘‘ The Ugty Duckling.” 

Indeed, Mr. Quick shows himself fertile 
in humorous invention. Wild Cat and his 
droll doings would furnish material for two 
or three ordinary child-books. One of his 
exploits consists in making the events de- 


scribed in his recitations come to pass as , 


he speaks—an extremely happy bit of fool- 
ery. This power is rather alarming when 
such a recitation as ‘‘ The Destruction of 
Pompeii’’ is going forward, but is benefi- 
cent in the case of the frog convention de- 
layed three weeks in its judgment for lack 
of a quorum. -For then Wild Cat comes in 
and recites “Twenty Frogies Went to 
School, and at.once a score of frogs are 
upon the scene and the difficulty is ended! 

It takes excetient facuity lo write a good 
book for a child. And it is because Mr. 
Quick has put the conscience-care of a 
trained and poetic mind into his work, be- 
cause he enters with lightness of touch, 
because he has drawn characters instead of 
pasteboard types, because the ethical prin- 
ciple rings true under all the fun and fancy 
~for these reasons I heartily commend his 
* American Fairyland" for the home, the 
school, and the public Hbray. 

EDWIN MARKHAM. 


NE TE 





“On Life’s Stairway,’’ by Frederic Law- 
rence Knowles, has reached its «ccond edi- 
tion, although published within a year by 
L. C. Page & Co, Prot, W. J. Rolfe says of 
this book In a letter to the publishers: 
“ Both in matter and {n manner it seems to 
mé decidedly above most of the verse of 
recent young writers. There are inequall- 
ties in it, but the average level is high. I 
shall be surprised if the author does not 
make his mark hereafter as an American 
poet of the first rank." 


*IN THE FPAIRY LAND OF AMBRICA. 
a Herbert Quick, New York: Froderick A. 





If you Want a copy of the Christ- 
mas Harper’s Magaz ne—‘* the most 
beauit{al magazine ever seer ’’—you 
wil hav; to g:t it to-day. The sap- 
py & nearly exhaailed. 


BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 


Here are four of the most ar- 
tistic Holiday Books of the year. 


Alice in Wonderland 


with pictures by Peter Newell 
has the most humorous and artis- 
tic pictures; the most attractive 
| make-up of any edision of the 
great classic, J he gift of the year. 


Heroines of Fiction 


by W. D. Howells is a compan- 


| ion work with the author’s “ Lit- 
erary Friends and Acquaint- 
| ance.” It completes an ideal 


| Christmas set. 


A Japanese Nightingale 


by Onoto Watanna is one of the 
daintiest and most artistic books 
from any press this season, 


Her First Appearance 


by Richard Harding Davis, 
printed in blue and gold, spe- 
cial Holiday binding, with pict- 
ures by Ashe and Gibson. 
& * * * * 
Of the Fiction one need only 
recall the titles 
THE RIGHT OF 
by Gilbert Parker, 
CARDIGAN 
by Robert W. Chambers, 


THE PORTION OF LABOR 
by Mary E. Wilkins and 
FLOOD-TIDE 
by Sarah P. McLean Greene. 
These four books certainly 
represent the best fiction of the 
year. 
* + * a 
The first of the new books is 


The Baby 


by Marianna Wheeler, Superin- 
| tendent of the Babies’ Hospital 
in New York. It tells all about 


1S 





* 


WAY 


ee 


the food, care and training of the 
“littlest” ones, It is a book of 
practical—wholly practical —hints 
for the nursery. 

* * * 


Hawthorn = Lavender 


is a new book of poems by W. 
E. Henley. The author is, in the 
opinion of many, the foremost 
English poet. 

* * * x * 
The new novel. by Roy Rolfe 
| Gilson is called 


When Love fs Young 


It is an uncommonly bright and 
fascinating story of the develop- 
ment of love—from the tender 
passion in youth to the ruling 
passion in young manhood. One 
| of the most sincere and delight- 
ful stories of the year. 


Alice inWonderland ; Cardigan. 1,50. 
i (in Box), 3.00 net. | The Portion of Labor, 


Heroines of Fiction, 2} 1.59. 
Flocd-Tide, 1.50. 


vols. (in Box), 3.75. 
net, The Baby, 1.00 net, 
A Japanese Nightin-| Hawthorn and _Lav- 
gate (in Box), 2.00 ciate Page Bor), 
net. +O net. 
Her First A Wh:n Love Is Young, 
ance (in Box), 25. 4.50. 
The Right of Way, 1.50, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


* x * 











Franklin Square, New York, . 






































































"BOOKS RECEIVED. 
eRe 


Up to and Including Wednesday Afternoon. 
History and Biography. 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF SIR JAMES 

PAGET. Edited by Stephen Paget, one of 
his sons. With portraits and other illustra- 
tions. Svo. Pp. 437. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY. By L. L. Price. 12mo, 
Pp, xi.-252. New York; Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.25. 


HENRIK IBSEN. New edition. A Critical Bi- 
ography, By Henrik Jaeger. Translated by 
William Morton Payne. 12mo. Pp. 315. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50 net. 

NEW GLIMPSES OF POE. By James A. Har- 
rison. 8vo. Pp. 58. New York: The M. PF. 
Mansfield Company. 


A ROYAL LINEAGE. Alfred the Great, _on1- 
1901. By Armah Robinson Watson. Folio. 
Pp. 99. Richmond, Va.: Whittet & Shepper- 
son, printers. Sold by author, 2% Linden 
Street, Memphis, Tenn. $4.50. 

THOMAS WOLSEY. Legate and Reformer. By 
Ethelred L. Taunton. 8vo. Pp. xx.-254. New 
York: John Lane. $6 net. 

ITALIAN CHARACTERS in the Epoch of Uni- 
fication. (Patriotti Italiani.) By the Count- 
ess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco. New edi- 
tion. 8vo. Pp. xi.-304. New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 

DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by Sidney Lee. Supplement. Vol. LIl. 
How- Woodward Large Svo, Pp. vi.-522. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


THE LIFE WORK OF WILLIAM McKINLEY 
By E. T. Roe. 12mo. Pp. 320. Illustrated, 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 75 cents. 

RICHARD WAGNER, HIS LIFE AND HIS 
DRAMAS. A .-Biographical Study of the Man 
and An Explanation of His Work. By W. J. 
Henderson 2mo. Pp. vili.-4890. New York: 
G. P, Putnam's Sons. $1.60, 

LINCOLN’S PLAN OF RECONSTRUCTION, By 
Charles H, McCarthy. Crown 8vo. Pp. xxiv.- 
631. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $3. 

TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS. Drawn for the 
History of the British Navy, with Some Ac- 

: count of the Conditions of Naval Warfare 

, at the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century 

3 and of its Subsequent Development During 

the Salil Period. By A. T. Mahan. &vo. Pp 

Soo. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, (Advance 

sheets.) 
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DAYS, AND DAM AND DAUGHTERS OF 
THE YOUNG REPUBLIC By Geraldine 












































































Brooks With photogravure illustrations by 


hd Ogden and Copeland Two volumes Vo. 
: Cloth, Gilt top. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. Per set, $4 


JOURNAL AND MEMOIRS OF THE MAR- 
QUIS DAR ISON Published from the 
autograph MSS, in the Library of the Louvre 
by E. J. B, Rathery. Introduction by C. A 
Sainte-Beuve Translated by Katharine P 
Wormeley INustrated, Two volumes svO 
Pp. about x.-401 per volume Boston: Hardy, 
Pratt & Co 

THE STORY OF MY LIFE AND WORK An 
Autoblography By Booker T Washington, | 
Introduction by Dr, J, I M. Curry Illus- | 

Naper 

















trated. New «edition, l2mo. Pp 
ville, Ili mS Nichols & Co 


Travel and Description. 
MEXICO AS I SAW IT By Mrs, Alec Tweedle, 





(née Harley.) llustrated, Small folio Py 
xil.-472 New York: The Macmillan Com 
pany 5 

THE SHERBRO AND ITS HINTERLAND. By 
1 J Alidridge 8vo Ip xvi. -356 New 


York: The Macmillan Company $6. | 

IN THE ICK WORLD OF HIMALAYA Among 
the Peaks and Passes « Ladakh Nubra 
Svru, and an By Fanny B. Work 
man and William Il. Workman Two maps 
and sixty-five illustrations SVO Pp. xvi.- 
204. New York: Cassell & Co 

NATURE AND CHARACTER AT GRANITE 
BAY By Daniel A, Goodsell. Svo Pp, xv 
219. New York: Eaton & Mains, $1.50 






























DUTCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY, By | 
P. M. Hough. I2mo. Pp. 201. New York 
G. P. Putnam's Son $1.20 | 

HISTORIC TOWNS or THE WESTERN | 
STATES Edited by Lyman P. Powell, l2mo, | 
Pp. xxxvii 2, INustrated. New York: G. P. | 
Putnam's Sons, § 

AMERICAN TRAITS. From the Point of View | 
of a ee By Hugo Mumaterberg 12m, | 
Py x. - 26. Boston Houghton Mifflin & | 
Co, $1.00 

THE RE LATIN QUARTER OF PARIS 
By F Berke Smith. Illustrated with about 
100 drawing ui camera snapshots by the | 
author, two caricatures in color by Sancha 
and a water-color frontispiece by F. Hopkin 
son Smith. 12me,. New York: Funk & Wag 









nails Company $1.20 net | 
NAPLES PAST AND PRESENT B Arthur } 
H. } orway Illustrated with 24 photogravures | 
an 12 half-tone engravings. 2 v« 12mv. | 
Pp. about 300 per vol. New York: Frederick | 


A. Stokes C mpany $4.55 

LONDON, HISTORIC AND SOCIAL. By Claude 
de La Roche Francis. Illustrated. 2 vols. Sv« 
Pp. about x.-420 Philadelphia Henry T 
Coates & C 











| 

IRELAND, HISTORIC AND PICTURESQUE. By | 

Charles Joh r Illustrated 2mo Pp. | 
1i1.-393. Phil Inhia: Henry T. Coates & Co 

















Fiction, | 
THE FORESHADOWED WAY By Mrs. Helen } 
ri I I") 1 Ww 
Yor} r Company 
A HOUSE PARTY An 
Told at ( ne 
Au 1 I f 
I Par ter , 
t 1 
HE FIikt WN. 1 
Py » Y 
& « { 
CYNTHIA‘'S AY B Mr Alfred Sidgwick 
12mo0 ‘22. Nev York Longmat 
Green & C $1.50 | 
ANDREA MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. | 
I2ma t 2 New York rhe Macmillan 
Company $1.75 
THE FIREBRAND. By 8. R. Crockett. 12mo. | 
Pp. vi.-516 w Yor McClure, Phillips & 
er $1.50 





LEAVE FROM A LIFE-ROOK ¢ 





rO-DAY 





A Novel w Unique Feat ‘ R 

Mr Jane mn Mill (Mrs. James | 

Mil's.) { wn I n Swedenborg 1 

Publishing ¢ ny % cent } 
rHE FORTUNE OF CHKISTINA McNAB 1 

S. MacNaughtor 12m Pp. 314 New Yor 

LD. Appleton & C« (Advances heets.) 

















THE N WHO KNEW BETT ris 
r Drea ! I } 
127 yy New Y | 
& Co | 

WHILE CHARLEY AWAY i 
Poultne Bigelow Py 164 ew | 
York BD, Applet & Ce 75 cent | 

COMMON PEOPLI BR Fiank Olive ‘I 
12r } AT be lame i \ | 
el 

NUINET irst Cru I 
‘ re 1 ‘ m Py i, -297 Iu 

“ ite (ha J Llif & ¢ S150 
HAT GIRL M LNA i Morah El I | 

121 l 7 Chica J MeNally & 
a | 

CTOR JO PHI A Love Stor it 

Mua z by Willi Larne Imo. Py 17 

New Y k \bbey Pre 

i LETTERS -AND HIS lémo. Py io 

, New York it Fenno & H 






4 (‘HE KING AND THE CR A Tale of OM 
ran 1 Gy me tringer ! EF} } 
‘ Walk Ph WAS Roston: Bast 





Publishing ¢ 


THE HIGHER I 
Ns, Jr Dlus trat 





FART OF rH ROAD 
*oemMs ’ Anna Hempstead Br 
120. Postor Houel ' Mift 

By Grant All 
Lewis, Seril 











f Py ST TACK. (tT MY TT” A AMTIT DTA Ww WDTOOVWVRATO TYP %°f tant mw 





ah 


Uns 


: 7 ebae: ; 
er caer ied as 
Frances inner Now 
York: G, P, Putnam's Sons. 


ROMANCE OF THE RENAISSANCE CHA- 
TEAUX. By Elizabeth W. Champney. Thir- 
ty-elght full-page illustrations. Crown Svo. 
Bp. xxxi.-378. New York: G. P, Putnam's 
Sons. £3. 

COUNT HANNIBAL. A. Romance of the Court 
of France. By Stanley J. Weyman. 12mo. 
Pp. vi.-404. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co, $1.50. 


THE LAST OF THE KNICKERBOCKERS. A 
Comedy Romance. By Herman Kaicker- 


becker, 12mo, Pp. 364, Chicago: Herbert 8. 
Stone & Ca. 








Poetry, Art, and the Drama. 
EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE IN 
ENGLAND. A Historical Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jaco- 
bean Pertods, 15001625. For the use of 
students and others, By J. Alfred Gotch. 
Illustrated. Folio, Pp, xxii.-28t. New York: 

Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, $9. 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE. By L. J. Freeman. Crown Svo. 
Pp. viii.-212. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

SONGS OF THE DAY AND YEAR. For Chil- 
dren, Old and Young. By Harriet F. Blodgett, 
lémo. Pp, x.-163, New York: The Grafton 
Press. 

THE MUSICAL BASIS OF VERSE. A Scientific 
Study of the Principles of Poetic Composi- 
tion. By J. P. Dabney. I2mo. Pp, x.-209. 
New York; Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00. 

PASSION FLOWERS By Annah Robinson 
Watson. 12mo. Pp, 90. Memphis, Tenn. 


IN THE REALMS OF GOLD. A Book of Verse. 
1891-1901, By Lorenzo Sosso. 12mo, Fp, 171, 
San Francisco: Db, P. Elder & Morgan Shep- 
ard. $1, 

SOMP PRETTY GIRLS. By C, F. Underw 
Forty-two drawings Large portfolio. 
York: Quail & Warner. 

AND BRITAIN'S BLEST WITH RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS? AND THE FATE OF DULLSTROOM, 
Two Poems. By John W. Roddy. imo. Pp. 
'. New York: The Grafton Press. 

fHE DESTINY, AND OTHER POEMS By 
Florence Brooks, 12mo, Pp, viil.-92, Boston: 
Sinall, Maynard & Co, 

RALLADS OF BROTHERHOOD. By Alphonso 
Alva Hopkins. i2mo. Pp. vii.-83. New 
York: The Abbey Presse. 25 cents. 

COLONIAL PROSE AND POETRY. Selections 
Illustrating American Culture and Ideals. 
1608-1770. Edited with critical and biograph- 
jeat introductions by W. P. Trent and B. W 
Wells. Three volumes. 18mo. With photo- 
gravure frontispiece. Cloth. New York: T 
Y. Crowell & Co, $2.25 per set. 

MASQUES OF CUPID By Evan 
Blashfield, ‘‘ A Surprise Party,’ ‘* The Lesser 
vil,’ ‘The Honor of the Crequy," ‘In 
Cleon’s Garden."’ Illustrated by FE. H. Blash- 
field. Folio. Pp, vill.-264. New York Dodd, 
Mead & Co, $3.50 

THE LIARS. An Original Comedy in Four Acts 
By Henry Arthur Jones i2mo. Pp. 120. 
New York: The Macmillan Company 75 
cents 

LOVE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. Jewels of the 
Tender Passion Selected from the writings of 
Burns Tannahill, Scott Ramsay Lady 
Naitne, Macnetll, Jamieson, Hogg, Douglas, 
Allan, and others. With a glossary selected 
and edited by Robert W. Douglas 2mo. Pp 
xx. -215. New York The New Amsterdam 
Book Company. $1.75, 

AN AGE HENCE and Other Poems. By George 
Theodore Welch l2Zmo. Pp. vi.-182 New 
York Peter Keckler 

THE TIVPPLER'S VOW. By Lee Fair child Illus- 
trated with i} original dry pe t Jean 
Paleologue Large follo. New York: Croscup 
& Sterling. #10. 

CHEFS D'OEUVRE OF THE EXPOSITION 
UNIVERSELLE Yolios Parts 116 and 117 
By Walton Saglio and Champier Philadel 
phia: George Barrie & Son. $1 per part 

APPLIED PERSPECTIVE. FOR ARCHITECTS 
AND PAINTE By William P. P. Long- 
fellow Folio vii.-92. Boston Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, $3. 

NEW PIECES THAT WILL TAKE PRIZES IN 

SPEAKING CONTESTS Compiled and 

apted by Harriet Blackstone i2mo. Pp 

4 New York Hinds & Noble 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS, ANCIENT AND MOD- 
ERN. Edited, with notes, by Joshua Sylves 
ter. With illustrations. I2mo. Pp. 140. New 
York The A. Weasels Company. $1. 

HARLUOWE, A Drama in Five Acts. By Joseph- 
ine VP Peabody I2mo, Pp 154 Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.10, 
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Religion and Scicer 
RELIGION IN HISTORY AND IN MODERN 
LIFE Pogether With an Essay on the 
Church and the Working Cl By A. M 
Fairhayen 12mo Pp. xvi.-261 New York 
Thomas Whittaker. 80 cents, 


THE MODERN AMERICAN BIBLE St. John, 
Gospel, Letters Revelaiion, The Books of 
the ible in Modern American Form and 
Phre with Notes and Introduction 16mo, 
Pp. xiti.-u00. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
™ cents 

THE FIRST BOOK OF CALLED 
GENESIS. Edited by A. H. Sayce. 24mo, Pp. 
xxli.-170. Philadelphia: J, B, Lippincott Com- 
pany wo cents 


AOW TO REMEMBER. Without Memory Sys 
tems or with Them. By Eustacs H. Miles 
I2mo. Pp, ix.-278 New York: F. Moore & 
Co. $1 

tHE MENTAL STATE OF HYSTERICALS A 
Study of Mental Stigmata and Mente Acei 
dents. By Pierr Tanet Pre b Pr J 
M. Charcot. ‘Translated y Caroline 
Cor I2m My xVili.-5 5 New You G 
P, Putnam's Soi $5.50 


\ NEW CATECHISN, f M M. Mangassariar 
2mo Pp 18S) Publi 1 tor the Indepen 
dent sepigy, tang Ss ty , Chi , Paper 
(*hicag Open Cour Publishing Company 

rue DISCOURSE ON METHOD AND MEI 
PHYSICAL MEDITATIONS OF RENE DE 
CARTES rransiated by Gert , 
Rawlings Jum Ip. xxxi 
Waiter 5 t 

THE MODERN AME} AN BIBLE. 8 Paul 
rand the Lett the Hebrews.) he Book 

ble in M 1 American Form and 

Note and Intrody 

alley lém P 

wi ned 0 cents 











































Books for the Young 


A REAL QUEEN'S FAIRY ALI By ar 
bh Edith Hopkin 
x at) Chi gO 





ge & UO 


FOR CHILD! 
lby H. R. M 








1A} NESE DOL! 
Henr Mayer 


Dutton 





REW. By Ral 








Walter Crane 4 
\laddis il ri Yel war r rhre 
pa i lint Poli w York: John 
Lane 5.2% 

ANZIBAR TALES Fold 5 Nati , i] 
‘ t late fror tl 
Ww Luter 
Chicago, Ill 
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By Edwin Lefevre 





GoD things are usually made out of good 

material. This is true in literature. A 
writer cannot tell a good story unless he has a good 
Story to tell, Edwin Lefevre has some good stories, 
straight from the turbulent heart of Wall Street, and 
he has told them in a way worthy of his splendid 
material. 


Says the N. Y. Sun:—“ He has written the one book about Wail 
Street that hits the mark. . . . It is one of the most readable 
books that has been printed for many a day.” 


At all Bookstores, $1.25. 
McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., New York. 





































Notes of Us Taken by a German! JOHN ANDERSON, JR., 


Chiel,* 
During the last two years five distinct Auctioneer of Literary Property, 
howls of wrath have arisen in this country, 20 Went 0th St.. New York, 


chiefly swelled by the voice of the half- Ss iia 
al 
educated, but in part produced by others, e of the ns collection 


and the five causes, Prof. Hugo Munster- 


berg’s three Atlantic and two International Early English Literature 











Review articles, are to appear in a volume Evenings of Dec, 2 and 3. 
entitled “American Traits from the Point T) a 
of View of a German.” It is worth noting wal fe Rey niga 
that he does not say “standpoint,” as } DR. WM. DEXTER ANDERSON, 
Americans began to say before Grant White | New Haven, Conn 
taught them better, or “ viewpoint,” a sad- with additions from other private sources 
dening substitute invented by some des- ae naresee mveming, Dee. 5. 

Bale o rivate , € a eels 
perate soul who would rather be wrong } : eran 2 = vanante — 


than President, but this is a small pleasure 
compared with the many offered by the book 
itself. German criticism, favorable or un- | 
favorable, is seldom published in the Unit- 
ed States, except In the utterances of nat- 
uralized ward politicians, German ecclesias- 
tics at war with Irish ecclesiastics, or an- 
archistic gentlemen scornful of a country 
not regarding assassination as a legitimate PERKIN. BOOK co 

expression of opinion. Consequently the | m 2% Broadway, N. Y. 
average American is rather averse to the _ - - 
article, and Prof. Munsterberg was read 
with hostile prejudice, but this accounted 

for but half the howl. The other moiety ARRE, 
was partly the bitter cry of the ladies who 

spell woman with a capital, and of teach- 








Holidsy Catalogu: of 


FREE Books 


All Leadiag Publishers at a Big Discount. 
We retail at wholesale prices. If 
you enclose 10 cents we will send with cata 
logue a new 128-page book ‘In Praise of 
Books,’" by Emerson and 60 other autho rs, 
telling what to read, et Write to-day 




















ers, masculine and feminine, of the Miss | Wanted—Valentines, manuats, and hooks relating 

Nancy type Roth of these were angered | . Ras w 7 rk, good English sporting books, and 
Snnw 2 °o New rk views and historical engravings 

by the paper entitled ‘* Woman," and those | Address by le tter Valentine 50 eth sr _ 








on ‘‘ Education" and “ Scholarship" were 
taken as insults by the entire paper-read- ' diplomatic hand openly for the inspection 
ing, convention-haunting sisterhood that of journalists; to find that the United 
has almost annihilated elementary educa- , States become more and more like ¢ 





er 
tion in this country, and sent the boy into | many; to say that equality is impossible, is 
college with less capacity for learning than 
his grandfather carried into the high school. 
Add to the uproar which these three ele- 


to rejoice the soul of the demagogue b 
cause it gives him texts 

The sole effect of his animadversions i 
a preface in which the author explains that 
his reason for writing what he is pleased 


ments can create the voices of newspaper 

joyously seeking a topic for mirth, and it to call light sketches, not scholarly studies 
| 
| 
} 


writers quite unpracticed in teaching and 





seems wonderful that as much as a sound is to root out prejudices and to facilitate 
wave of Prof. Munsterberg’s words re- | mutual benefit between his native land 
mained, 


The first paper is a conscientious effort 


and his adopted country He has meas- 
ured American culture by German ideals 
to explain the German to the American. It | While doing this he has been publishing 
is impossible to summarize it, be use it is | articles and essa) in German magazines, 
already condensed as highly as is possible | hoping thus to correct many popular errors 
without depriving it of something essential, | 494 1s about to publish a book illuminating 


but no one who understands the English | 4™erican culture and defending it from 
German misunderstanding It is evident 


that each of his books will be harmful 
in the country which it praises, and sen- 





language can read it without perceiving its 
author's high purpose and conscientious- 
ness. The second article, originally issued 
as ‘‘ School Reform,”’ but now entitled | 
‘ Education,” opens with a description of | 
the author's school work between the ages 


sible Americar must echo his wish that 
both shall remain untranslated even in 
brief passages lf the German volume be 
| half as wise as the American there should 


of nine and eighteen years, during which he 
of Americomania in 


showed sufficient leaning toward botany 
invention, theology, and ethnology to have 





be a great out 
Berlin, but per 


{ i the avere American 
ruined him for life had he been born in a | ™*Y be 2 ' erage Ca 
ind there tl rm re may rep the to 





the average German 


country of elective and yet did not dis- 





ine t tl re 
cover h real vocation until in the middle :* F . 





of his philosophical studic at tl univer- 
ity He ascribes his success to his teach- | Maude Adams. 
er vt vere in the first place scholars i t } Maude AC 1 v eb 


and, in the econd place, enthusiasts about is in uniform size ind binding wit! Mr 


the ubject which they taught, and to the Ee A. Dithmar olume n John Drew 
respect in which the school was held in the sublished last r t ild be attractive to 


pupils’ home He believes in the broadest love of the ‘ 


pecially to ad 


possible education as a foundation for all I 





pecialized study ind he denies the value j If ' : rather t 
of elect ‘ Itiiitarian grounds It 


ting the dear little bos Ad 





and s to li 
he drvyt iy that he latform i y 


variet hov the boys must be inspired 





mut not amuse 
but mu ] le 


n 


The paper entitled Scholarship 1Uscd ¢ 
le disturbance than the oth thor 





many persons were scandalized at the si 
of the alarie iggesicad us proper for 


ng wit } { I 1 riou infantile 
President nd profe ” of coll of ‘ 
} 


( Arte Ll « wn the bab 
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Allen Izmo. | 


zewis, Scribner & Co 


eH NEW 


SOMETHING NEW FOR A MAN, |" 


A CALENDAR OF 
SHAVING PAPERS. 


With new quotations for every day’ 
Witty, wise and sentimental. 
Mostly from recent 


publications. 
75 cents 


ALL THE NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS, STAND 
ARD WORKS, AND RARE BOOKS 
EDWIN W. DAYTON, 


Bookseller, Publisher, Sintioner, 
Sth Ave., bet. 55th and S0th Sta. 
OPEN EVENINGS. 


BOOKS FOR XMAS 


We have 
them It 


seriy 


768 


just issued a list of 
comprises brief de 
selected items of 
and interest for 
the season of the 
most extensive gatherings of 
choice English and American 
books ever this 
counts No book can 
afford ending 
copy 


you FREE 


CHARLES E, LAURIAT COMPANY 
30] Washington 5’., op.Oid Sou h Church, Boston 


MALKAN 


CUT PRICE 


tions of 
special value 


from one 


shown in 
lover 
for a 


led to 


to miss 


One will be mai 


Book Store 
for Everybody 
SANOVER 80 Mail Orders a Specialty 


No. 1 WILLIAM ST. /§pecial Discounts 


ae ay lle to Libraries. 


We sell books only and do that 
pretty thoroughly at lowest prices. 


Pub. Our 
Price. Price 
A Widow and Her Friends—Gibson.5.00 2.95 
Life of Nelson—A. T. Mahan.. 3.00 1.62 
Pines of Lory—By the author 
Amos Judd 
Chatterbox for 


We can suit you, wily not try us? 


Send for monthly bulletin of new books. 


Bangs & Co, in i 


91 and 93 Fif.h Avenue, 


will sell at auction, Monday and following days, 
at 3 o'clock each day, 


BOOKS 


in varions departments of Literature, 
including many searce and desirable 
works, some handsomely bound, Il- 
lustrated Works. 

First Editions—sets of the Standard 
Authors, ete., etc. 

Sales of Books every afternoon ex- 
cept Saturday. 


95 


1902 87 


P.F.MADIGAN 


Bookseller and Importer. 
PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS FOR BOOK 
COLLECTORS A SPECIALTY. 


Kelmscott, Bssex, Vale, Daniel, Cranbrook, 
Mosher, and Roycroft Presses, as well as other 
privately printed, limited, and first editions 
of English and American authors. Subscription 
publications and editions De Luxe. 


P, F. MADIGAN, NO. 42 NORTH PEAR. ST.. 
ALBANY, N. Y¥. 
Modern Entertainments. 
PROS Eisity ceme 
AMUSESIENT Home Amusements. 


Amateur Theatricals. 
Price 10 cts. each, Great Am. Puzzle Book. 
4 for. 30 cents, Humorous Recitations. 


The Premiom Badget. 
10 for 0 cents, Pe Minstrel! Show. 
Postpaid. A Cartload of Fun. 
Home _saoaly Ce., D26—132 Nassau St., N.Y. 
talogue of Novelties Free. 


American Authors 
and Their Homes, 


EDITED BY 
FRANCIS WHITING HALSPY. 
Illustrated. Net $1.25. 
JAMES POTT & CO., N. Y¥. 








By the Waters 
of Sicily. 


An exceedingly charming book, made up 
ot ae pictures of Sicilian life. 
Seventeen illustrations. l2mo. $1.75. 


JAMES POTT & CO., N. ¥. 


GORKI’'S MASTERLY NOVEL, 


** Twenty-six and One,” in the December Com- 
rade, an {llustrated monthly for progressive 
readers. Fp = copy: . year. der from 
our newsdealer or pu 

Tun COMRADE PUB. CO., 28 Lafayette PL, N.Y. 


BOOK WANTS 
of all cWaracters, we are especiall ‘A Rg 


ARiCaL Dalits when we + aa the pha . 


EVERITT & FRANCIS CO., 
116 East 23d St., City. 


BOOK BU , 
CHRISTMAS HAVEN. 
Those unique, distinctive items—not Ike other 
folks. RO CROFT books, The rarer ones at 


ITT & FRANCIS CO., 
16 Bast 23d St., City. 


We WAN 100m Steen noone: 


07 


YORK, 


MORE ANIMALS. By Oliver Herford. With 
Pictures by Author. Small 4to. Pp. 108. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1. 

THE GOLDEN CHIMNEY. A Boy’s Mine. 
Elizabeth Gerberding. 12mo. Pp. 213. 
Francisoo: A. M. Robertson. §1 

JINGLES FROM JAPA As Set 
Ginks. Folio. Pp. 43. San Francisco: 
Robertson. Paper. 75 cents. 

WITH THE REGULATORS. A Story of North 
Carolina in 1768. By James Otis. New York: 
A. L. Burt. 12mo. §1. 


AMOS DUNKEL, OARSMAN 
Whale boat Navy of 1776. By James Otis. 
12mo. New York: A. L. Burt. $1.50. 

DUTTON'’S HOLIDAY ANNUAL FOR 
With Stories by «<. A. Henty and 
Illustrated, Arranged, and Edited by 
J. Fuller. Folio. New York: EB. P. 
& Co. $1.25 

TAL BAIRN BOOKS 2 
Hook,”’ by Walter C 
Days,"’ by Clare 
New York: E. P 

ROUND THE 
Evelyn 
15. New 

SHOULDER 


By 
San 


Forth by 
A. M, 


A Story of the 


1902 
Others. 
Alfred 
Dutton 


vols, “The Form 
ypeland; “A Book of 
Bridgman. Lllustrated. 24mo. 
Dutton & Co. $1.25 per set 
WORLD TO WYMPLAND. 
Sharp. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp 
York: John Lane 
STRAPS AND SUN 
By Edith Elmer Wood. 12mo. Pp. 317 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
FLOWER LEGENDS FOR CHILDREN 
4to. Pp. 66. New York: Longmans, 
& Co. $2 
IN COLLEGE 
Harrison 
& Millet. 
THE KOPJD GARRISON. A 
War. By Ge re Manville 
izmo, Pp. vi.-420. New 
& Co. $1.50. 
iIRLS OF THE TRU 
Illustrated. 12mo. 
P. Dutton & Co 


By 
235 


BONNETS 
New 


Oblong 
Green 


DAYS 
12mo. Pp. 


Chosen by 
xxii. -229. 


Joseph Ie Roy 
Boston: Knight 


Tale of the Boer 
Fenr lilustrated 
York: E. P, Dutton 


E BLUN 
Pp. vi 
$1.50. 


By L. T. 
406. New 


Meade 
York: E 


Essays and New 


2 IMMORTALITY 


Editions, 

OF THE SOUL. A Pro 
By Joseph Agar Beet. 12mo. Pp. vi.- 
New York: Methodist Book Concern 

SERMONS ON THE HOLY GHO In His Re 
lationship to the World. In Three Series of 
Three Sermons Each, By a Diocesan Priest 
lémo. Pp. 234. New York: Cathedral Li 
brary Association 

QUIET HINTS TO GROWING PREACHERS 
By Charles E. Jefferson, D, D. lémo. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. §1 

THE FIELD OF ETHICS Being the William 
Beiden Noble Lectures for LS9v By George 
Herbert Palmer. 12mo. Pp. v.-213. Boston 
Houghton Mifflin & Co. $1.10. 

THE SHRINE OF SILENCE. A Book of Medita- 
tion. By Henry Frank. 12mo. Pp. vi.-273. 
New York: The Abbey Press. 

rHOUGHTS IN THE CLOISTER AND THE 
CROWD, and Companions of My Solitude 
By Sir Arthur Helps, Edited by A. R. Wall 
er i2mo. Pp. 270. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1. 

tHE MAJESTY OF CALMNESS 
George Jordan. 12mo. Pp 
I It. Revell Company. 50 cents. 

THE KINGSHIP OF SELF CONTROL By 
William George Jordan 12mo. Pp. 50 
New York: Fieming H. Revell Company 
60 cents. 

fHE MAKING OF 
A. Rils 


ST. 


By William 
New York 


55. 


AN AMERICAN. By 
Illustrated. #vo. Pp. xiv.-443. 
York: The Macmillan Company. §2. 
THE SIMPLE LIFE, By Charles Wagner 
Translated from the French by Mary Louise 
Hendee, Illustration and biographical sketch 
by Grace King. 12mo. Pp. xxxix.-1 New 

York: McClure, Phillips & Co, 

THE MESSAGE OF TO-MORROW; The 
Gospel of Hope, By the Rev. John Lloyd 
Lee. 12mo. Pp. 311. New York: F. H. Re- 
vell & Co. §1.20. 

iMITERING IN OLD 
Sketches. By James B. 
250. New York: Katon & Mains. 

lik WORKS OF THEOPHILE 
Vols. XI, and XII. Translated and edited 
by Prof, F, C. de Sumichrast. Svo. Pp. 367 
per volume. New York: Published for sub- 
scribers by George D. Sproul. 

iHE WARDEN. By Anthony Trollope. 
by Algar Thorold. 16mo. Pp. 
York: John Lane. 75 cents 

HE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
Gilbert White. Edited, 
Allen. Illustrated. 


Jacob 
New 


FIELDS. 


Literary 
Kenyon. 


12mo. Pp. 
$1. 
GAUTIER. 


Edited 
vill.-360. New 


SELBORNE. By 

with notes, by 

12mo, Pp, xix.-552. 

York: John Lane. $1.50, 

\ PSALM OF LIFE. By H. 
Bells Across the Sea, 
Lead, Kindly Light, by J. H. Newman. Two 
volumes, 16mo. New York: HB. P. Dutton & 
Co. 8 cents per volume. 

EVANGELINE. A Tale of Acadia. 
W. Longfellow. Illustrated. 16mo 
New York: E, P, Dutton & Co. $1. 

iN MEMORIAM. Sy Alfred Lord 
Tilustrated. 16mo. Pp. 156. 
BE. P. Dutton & Co. $1, 

tHE STARS. A Slumber Story. 
Field. 12mo. Pp, xvi.-T0. 
Amsterdam Book Company 


New 


W. Longfellow: 
by F. R,. Havergal; 


By Henry 
Pp., 100. 


Tennyson, 
New York: 


By Eugene 
New York: New 
$1.25. 


Miscellaneous. 


THE SCIENCE OF DRAW POKER. A Treatise 
Comprising the Analysis of Principles, Calcu- 
lation of Chances, Codification of Rules, 
Study of Situations, Glossary of Poker Terms, 
Necessary to a Comprehensive Understand- 
ing of the Great American Game. 8vo. Pp. 
216. By David A. Curtis, poker expert of 
The New York Sun. 


THE DAINTY DIARY FOR 1902. Sketches by 
Hal Hurst, 18mo, New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 50 cents, 


PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS. The Campaign of 
1900 as Set Forth in the Speeches of the 
Hon, Matthew Stanley Quay. 12mo. Pp. 
x.-200. Philadelphia: William J. Campbell. 


TROOPER 8008, I. Y. By the Hon. Sidney 
Peel, Fifth Impression. 8vo. Pp. xi.-168. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

WHITE’S ART OF TEACHING. By Emerson 
E. White. 12mo, Pp. 321. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company. $1. 

NARRACIONES. En Espanol y en Inglés, 
R. Diez de la Cortina. 
York: R. D. Cortina, 


EPISODIOS. En Espanol y en Inglés. 
Diez de la Cortina. Primera Edicion. 
Pp. 175. New York: R. D, Cortina, 


DEMOCRACY AND THE TRUSTS. Address of 
Edwin B. Jennings. 12mo, Pp. 70. New York: 
The Abbey Press. 


PEOPLE AND PROPERTY. By Edwin R. Jen- 
nings. 12mo. Pp. 100. New York: The Ab- 
bey Press. 

A CLASSIFIED LIST OF MINERALS, PRE- 
CIOUS AND OTHER STONES. By Felix J. 
Troughton. i2mo. Pp. 27. New York: The 
Abbey Press. 25 cents. 


CHIVALRY. By F. Moors Cornish. Social Eng- 
land Series. Illustrated, I2mo. Pp. viil.-360, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR NEW 
EPIGRAMS. By William B, Gross. [llus- 
erea l2mo, New York: R. F. Fenno & Co, 


COMMERCIAL TRusrs.. The Growth and 
Rights of Aggregated Capital. An Argument 
delivered before the Tne ustrial Commission 
at Washington Dec. 12, 1800. By John R. 
Dos Passos. 12mo. Pp. vili,-187. New York: 
G. P, Putnam's Sons. 


ECONOMY. By Orison Swatt Marden. 
Booklet.) Illustrated. 
Crowell & Co. 50 cents. 

SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND CRADASER, By 

Le Baron Russell "3; vi.-148, 
aces: Houghton, tin &C Co, $i. 

ANIMALS OF THE PAST. By Frederick A. 
Lucas, Fully filustrated. 12mo. Pp. xx.-258, 

New York: McClure, Phillips & Co, §2. 


Por 
12mo, Pp. 185. New 


Por R. 
12mo. 


(Success 
New York: T. Y. 


Calendars. 


ae agg meng 9 18xl4, New 
Ra Stokes Company. 


¥ 


iovernment can no 


but is beneficent; to declare 


longer play its | 


THE DOG SHOW CALENDAR. 
York: Frederick 
CALENDARS. The Elite Calendar, 
Church Calendar, 
$1; Merry Hearts 
ship's Name 
Childhood 


12x9. 
A. Stokes Company. 


$2.50; The 
1.50; Gloria in Excelsis, 
Salendar, $1.50; In Friend- 
Calendar, 50 cents; Golden 
Calendar, $1.50; Sweet Blossoms 
Calendar, 75 cents; The Falstaff Calendar, 
50 cents; Heavenly Guidance Calendar, $1.50; 
Little Cherubs Calendar, 35 cents. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


New 


Magazine Contents. 


THE BOOKMAN. 
DECEMBER, 1901. 
CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 
THE RECALL.... -Frank L. Pollock 
IN THE DAYS OF Emile Zola 
WRITERS Or 


MY YOUTH.... 
JUVENILE FIC TION re 
Care olyn ‘Weils 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN.... annie R. Marble 
BOSTON IN FICTION......Frances W. Carruth 
FIVE NOVELS OF SOME IMPORTANCE... 
LONDON'S HA’ PENNY COMICS.Gelett Burgess 
pit BO ORE eae Zona Gale 
WARWICK OF THE KNOBS.....John U. Lloyd 
tHE DRAMA OF THE MONTH ; 
Norman Hi ape 


THE FORUM. 
DECEMBER, 1901. 
THE STATUS OF RELIGION IN 
MANY . - Rudolf 
PRIVATH PROPERTY AT SEA.. 
James G. Whiteley 
THE SPANISH ATY CLAIMS COM- 
MISSION... Hon. Robert Hutcheson 
THE PRESENT SESSION Of CONGRESS. 
H. L. West 
Joseph Sohn 
CHINA WAR.... 
Gilbert Reid 
OF TEACHERS... 
Nathan C. Schaeffer 
NORTH AND SOUTH........ 
Ex-Gov. William R. Merriam 
AND FOREIGN TRADE... 
E. J. Gibson 
BELGIUM 
George IF. Babbitt 
CONSULAR SER 
Charles 
INTE RNATIONAL EX 
° .Joseph M. Rogers 


good 


GER- 
Eucken 


TRE 


THE EMPIRDE OF 
ETHICS OF 


ISLANDS.. 
THE LAST 
ONE-SIDED 


TRAINING 


SUFFRAGE, 
RECIPROCITY 
LICENSED GAMBLING IN 


THE UNITED STATES 
VICE 
LESSONS FROM 
HIBITIONS 


THE CRITIC. 
DECEMBER, 1901. 
MILTON'S ODE ‘‘ON THE MORNING OF 
CHRIST'S NATIVITY " ee 
FRANZ VON LENBACH 
MR SWINBURNE AND 
DUNTON AT “ THE PINES " 
wil Hiam Armstrong 
-Edmund K. Broadus 
JOHANN BRAHMS.... -Harlow Gale 
THE AMERICAN GIRL’S AP PE ae Cc. Leech 
ANARCHISM IN LITERATURE....L. Strachey 
A DELLA ROBBIA GARLAND. Edith M. Themas 
THE DRAMA... .coccceeceveced J. Ranken Towse 
MRS HUMPHRY WARD AND HER 
BOOKS .. 
THE OLD 


Truax 


AUTUMN FIRELIGHT 


SLATING...: 
Andrew Lang 
»Minna Irving 


BLACKGUARD 
A CHRISTMAS MINUET 
OXFORD IN VACATION 


THE CRITERION. 
DECEMBER, 1901. 


FRONTISPIECE—A POSSET FOR YULE.. 
Clinton Scollard 
SAM HILL.... 
John Uri Lloyd 
THE VIRGIN'S LULLABY....Annah R. Watson 
RECOLLECTIONS OF HISTORY-MAKERS 
THE TWO SHERMANS....... Murat Halstead 
THE MDITOR. oc cccsccscsvceves Ethel M. Kelley 
A CHRISTMAS LILY.. .+.-Helen M. Winslow 
AN OLD DICTIONARY Richard Burton 
MR. NEW-LIGHT OF RUSH CITY..P. Bigelow 
A STUDY OF SOUTHERN COTTON-MILL 
COMMUNITIES EDUCATION IN THE 
MILL TOWNS Leonora Beck Ellis 
KILLING THE MANDARI - Vance Thompson 
CHRISTMAS RECOLLECTIONS, Joanna B. Wood 
A SOFT BIT O' MIST Stephen MacKenna 
THE GULF BETWEEN THE CHURCH 
AND THE CHURCHLESS......Gen. B. Booth 
THE CARDINAL'S RELIQUARY A Ro- 
mance. Part III...... Elizabeth Champney 
AN OLD-TIME 


THE WAFTED WIFE OF 


w. 
CHRISTMAS DAY 
La Touche Hancock 
CHRISTMAS...... 
Willlam MacLeod Raine 
-Marion Ivel and Ethel H. Du Fre 
BELLEW ON ART AND ACTING 
Cc. H. M. 
.James D. Corrothers 
James Huneker 


SHEP SANDERSON'S 
QUATRAINS.. 
KYRLE 


IN THE PINE WOODS... 
MELOMANIA......... 

THE ART OF GIVING Grace E. Channing 
LITTLE JACK HORNER . P. Pitzer 
THE MAKERS OF FAME -Tudor Jenks 
A VAST INDUSTRY F. E. Saward 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
DECEMBER, 1901. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 
RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS........ 
CURRENT TOPICS IN CARICATURE.... 
VIRCHOW, A HERO OF MODERN PROG- 
RESS 
LI-HUNG-CHANG 
KATE GREENAWAY, THE IL L USTRAT- 
OR OF CHILDHOOD..........- Ernest Knauffi 
FROM PEKING TO ST. PETERSBURG 
BY RAIL Alfred Stead 
THE BAGDAD RAILWAY PROJECT 
A_ PUBLIC SERVANT OF THE NORTH- 
WEST Horace: B. Hudson 
THE GOVERNMENT OF OUR INSULAR 
POSSESSIONS Arthur W. Dunn 
THE POETRY AND CRITICISM OF 1901.. 
William Morton Payne 
JOHN REDMOND, M. P., LEADER OF 
THE IRISH PARTY oe 
A COLOSSAL INQUIRY COMPLETED.... 
Samuel McCune Lindsay 
LEADING.ARTICLES OF THE MONTH.. 


A Book on Dreams.* 

Gwendolyn in her boudoir and Biddy in 
her kitchen know how necessary for their 
existences is a dream book. Gwendolyn in 
her slumbers smells the fragrance of vio- 
lets, and Biddy the reek of onions. Both at 
once fly to the printed oracle for some tn- 
terpretation. Acording to the volume under 
notice, violets presage a future husband, 
and onigns (cooked) ‘ placidity and small 
gains in business.” Let no one be timid 
as to a copious supper of lobster. To dream 
of lobsters is to insure good luck. Beware, 
however, of an indigestion brought about 
by too great indulgence in pie. “ For a 
young woman to dream of making pies de- 
notes that she will flirt with men for pas- 
time.”” But should an unfortunate young 
person of the gentler sex dream of devour- 
ing much pastry, (mince pie Is not particu- 
larly emphasized) “‘ she would do well to 
watch out for enemies." 

An. extended table of contents throws 
light on all possible topics. All that is 


n is that the reader shall have 
faith. hat is the use of a Psychical So- 
ciety after all if dreams are not to be Inter- 
preted? 

We question very much whether there is 

a@ recrudescence of superstition, at least tn 
this untry. ‘“ What's in a m7?" 
would treasured in Sicily and Haiti, and 
Its “ tific” quality Se By <i pgenes 
It : th come Lang. od co! ae 
sen ot, the Sh oO 
“ The f 
talent in the dream 
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THE 


ANGLO-SAXON 
REVIEW. 


EDITED BY 
Lady Randolph Churchill. 


(Mrs. George Cornwallis-West.) 


VOL. X., SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 
‘The Most Gorgeous Lady Blessington." 
JOHN FYVIE. 
Coronation Music. By F. J. CROWEST. 
The Gift of Pity. By ROBERT BARR. 
Personal Recollections of Rubinstein. 
ALEXANDER MacARTHUR. 
Ronsard. A Laureate. 
BAILEY. 
an Old W 


By 


By 


Pierre Foreign By 
JI. c 
The Ways of 
YOUNG 
‘The Visit... A Painting by 
land. By MAX BEERBOHM. 
22 Articles. Exquisite Cover. 


1 Year (4 Numbers), $24.00, 


$6.00. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
New York and London. 


wid. By AMELIA 


George Mor- 


VAN DWELLERS 


A Strenuous Quest for a Small 
Home in a Great City. 


BY 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


“Mr. Paine’s simple story is bab- 
bling over with fan; it has sound- 
ness at the core of its nonsense. 
It is as grateful as a cool breeze 
fanning a tired forehead on a hot 
summer’s day; as pleasant as slip- 
pered feet on the fender on a 
mid-November evening.” 

RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


A WESTERN 
POET. 


LIONEL JOSAPHARE 


Critics who have read the manuscript 
of his poems say that the young man is 
the most imaginative poet since Poe. His 
new book of poems will be entitled 


“Turquoise and Iron” 


PRICE, $1.20 net. 


A, M. ROBERTSON, Publisher, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


ACH year sees a few exquisite ad- 

ditions to “The Mosher Books,” 

and the present season is no exception 

to the rule. It is by their quality and 

not from quantity that these publica- 

tions stand at the head of American 
book-making. 


A complete DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
68 pages, choicely printed in red and 
black, is now ready, and will be sent 
postpaid to any address on application. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


new list of Fall books is ready now— 
mailed for the asking. 


Telephone 71690 Cort. 


CUTE SAYINGS OF CHILDREN, 


A Book of Jolly Jokes 
Uttered by the Little Folks, 


Cloth 50c., paper 25c. All booksellers, or matted 
by ATTIC PU B. CO., Scranton, Pa. 


A WORK OF TIMELY INTEREST. 
THE COLOMBIAN AND 
VENEZUELAN REPUBLICS, 
By WILLIAM L. SCRUGGS, 
Late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plent- 
tentiary of the United States to Colombia and 
solored ma) 


enezuels , 
and ten full-page 
Svo._ Pri 


With three 
illustrations. 50. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PubJishers. 
Boston. 
‘ Ly eee —_— for issu- 
ng in volume form req 
Authors by an established house; liber- 
Seeking a| ai terms; prompt, straight- 
is forward treatment. 
Publisher | © pooOKS,” 141 Herald 28d St, 
New York 


71 BROADWAY. 


BOOKS.—AI out-of-print books supplied, no mat- 
ter on boat Rope NY tag us. pA | _ 
ju any ever published. Please © wan 

Baker's G t' Bookshop, Birmingham, _Engiand. 


epee, MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


New Y¥ 
Sale.—Encyclopedia Bri Wal- 
he. bound. half Russia, 00, 


will sell for Sell for $50, Grahe Graham, 9 Corti 9 Cortlandt Bt 


Typewriting M "ieee it ant tf 
&.. B, t 


' 1,908 Havemoyer Bldg., 
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Books Published During November by 
The Macmillan Company 


: Illustrated Books 
Old Time Gardens Fra Filippo Lippi Mexico As I Saw It 


A Book of ‘The Sweet o’, the Year’ By EDWARD C. STRUTT By MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE 


Newly s:t forth by ALICE MORSE EARLE With decorated cover. Cloth, $5.00. Author of “Through Finland in Carts,” etc 
Freely iliustrated from original photographs, 






















t A: Bie me Life in Colonial Days,” A handsome volume, with decorative design ; 
Authot of , Ho P ane “4 . stamped in gold on electric blue cloth. Illustrated and with water-color sketches. 
“Child Life in Colonial Days, Stage with a photogravure frontisplece and over fifty full- Cloth, 8 $5.00 nel 
Coach and Tavern Davs ’ etc Profus:ly page plates, it gives a careful and scholarly review otn, ovo, ¢ nel, 
nt ee F Ard, . of the life and the work of the monk of the Carmine, Mrs. Tweedie has chosen a splendid field for her 
illustrated {rom beautiful photographs col- on similar lines to Prof. Douglas's work on Fra characteristic and valuable book. Her modes of 
lected by the author Angelica, travel range from riding astride with an escort of 
mS / she 5 5 soldiers to out-of-the way corners to being ocuveyes 
\ rn ~ > go x - - ants n the height of luxury as some magnate’s guest in 
Coth, crown 8vo, $2.50 ne/; postage 20 cents. Lorenzo Lotto a sumptuous private car. She was present P the 
a. sys ie eae latest Aztec excavations, one of the richest finds ever 
Limited edition. er a By BERNHARD BERENSON made in Mexico, and has much to say of President 
ies, with exlra ales, $20 net, . aia ; io Diaz. 
Opts, WHER SEEN: PONT, An Essay in Cons‘ructive Art Criticism. A 
\ most comprehensive lilustrated volume .. . y ay . 5 rt 
in view of the amount of practical and_ historical new enlarged edition with forty illustrations. , ‘ 
information presented; and, above all, for the scholar- Crown 8vo, $6.00. The Making of an American 
ly fragrance distilled by every chapter of,a volume . > . 
that may be worthily enshrined among the classics By the author of ‘ The Study and Criticism of An Autobiography 
of gardening ilerature. : tet : Italian Art,"’ a volume of essays, including one on 
G. H. ELLWANGNSR in the December Book Buyer, Venetian Art which should lead its readers to wel- By JACOB A. RIS 
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Workers in Graffito (1369-1562) Italian Sculpture of the Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net. Postage, 25 cents. 
By R. H. HOBART CUST, U. A. Renaissance He tafe the aresnatie stony of his ee gt 
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In the new series entitle) “Handbooks of the By L. J, FREEMAN, M.A. ae Ameen oat mele ie of city conditions 
re ~y =n’ edite \ JEORGE . - . . 4 rt : t a 
Great Craftsmen,” edited by GEORGE C. lilustrated with forty-five full-page plates, 
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etc., etc ‘Illustrated Monographs, Biograph- Cloth, 8vo, $300 ne/. Postage 18 cents, George Washington 
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Vice-Provost of Eton. With 27 Illustrations. Also in box uniform with “Abraham Lincoln.”’ 

By MAUD CRUTTWELL Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $1.75: The book aims to present the truth as to the 

P : acetone cat : ad Pe . . . . human side of the man, so often neglected by his- 

Author of ‘* Luca Signorel i,’’ etc, | lustrated. The sixth volume of the admirable library known torians of his well-known political greatness. ‘ Un- 

, _ 2 4 7 as The Social England Series, including among other questionably,” says the New York Sun, “this narra- 

Cl ith, crown 8vo, $1.75. volumes, Rowbotham’'s ‘ Troubadours,” Inderwick’'s tive should not have the ef tec t of lowering Washing- 

The latest volume in the Great Masters Series, “The King’s Peace, ete. Mr Cornish reviews the ton in the mind of any reasonable reader, while on 

edited Uke the preceding with a_ bibliography of institution and age of chivalry from a great mass of the other hand, by revealing him as intensely human, 

sources, a catalogue of works and their present loca- mediaeval literature, in a manner distinguished by it renders him more intelligible and more sympa- 
tion, with about forty representative reprodu ‘tions. scholarship, research, and interest. thetic.” 
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God Wills It NEW HOLIDAY EDITION OF St. Nazarius 
A Tale of the First Crusade YHE FAMOUS NOVELS BY By MRS. A. C. FARQUHARSON Cloth, $1.50. 


By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL. land of the author's Imagining at which are educated 


the son and nephew of Sebastian, Count of Oldenburg 


Author of “A Friend of Cesar.”  Iilus- In its essence it is the working out of a study of 
7 ' : « » or 880th riends » betwee na anc é ye ee é and 
trated by Louis B:tts, Cioth, 12mo, 1.50. Richa rd Carvel wEOUSARD. es ~ oly lan i man, between man an 


A brilliant, powerful story of strong contrasts, of a aS 
Norman, Provencal, Spanish Arab and Egyptian Emir, and The Crisis or h 
rivals in love and war. 1OULSAND. 
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. , This set is bound in half calf, will have a pho- An Original Comedy in Four Acts 
The Real World togravure po:trait of the author never before By HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


By ROBERT HERRICK prtlished, and in add‘tioa ‘ The Crisis” will Author of “The Middleman,” “ Judah,’ 


Author of ‘‘ The Go.pel of Frezdom,” “ The contain a p trait in tint of Abraham Lincoln, “The Case of ‘Rebellious Susan,” “ The 

Web o¢ Life,” etc Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. and “Richard Ca.vel” a portrait in tint of Masqu:raders,” “ Mrs, Dane’s Defence,” etc. 

Persie . ’ 1 nana lem : fe in eae 

} A story of modern American life—the story of how Paul Jones, non o these features being 1a C’'oth, 16mo, 75 c2nts. 
| Jack Pemberton created his own real life — xorg the revular e lition:. fhe comedy which ran for over a year (excepting 
; ipromising beginnings. The heroine is the daughter $ ~ *, P : a the Summer vacation only) at the Criterion Theatre, 
= rin Ohio manufac turer. Ina Spe ial box, the set $3.00 wed. Léndon, under the management of Charles Wyndham. 
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By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON By PETER ROBERTS, Ph. D, By JOHN A. FAIRLIE, Ph. D. 
Vo’. HI C oth, 8v0, £3.00 nv7, pos‘age 20¢. A Study of th: Ezonomic Conditions and Relations 
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IV. and V., Economic Progress and the Economic of the Co-operative Forces in tie Development of 


Ast. Professor of Administrativ2 Law, 
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Functions of Government,) of a survey of Political the Anthraci‘e Coal Industry of Pennsy!vanii. ‘With d A 

Economy in the light of modern advances, and an an Introduction by W. G. Sum-er. LL-D. Professor Clo:h, $3.00 ze/ Postage, 19 cents 
introduction to more special treatment of social ques- of Po it caland Social cience, Yale Ua versity. Cloth Municipal history, branches of municipal activity, 
tions. The work is not at all a mere compilation, and <e : Ve = Nites ae ay “i municipal finance, and sketches of the existing sys- 
parts of it may lay claim to originality, as in the new 8vo, with tabl.sand diagrams. $3 59 ve¢,postage,20¢ tems of municipal organization indicate the parts into 
volume the chapters on Relative Prices, Rents, Profits A remarkably interesting work, not only filled which the exceptionally comprehensive book is divided. 


and Wages, and on The Relations of Public Expendi- with valuable information, but of great interest for 


ture to Taxation. the general reader. The author has lived in the an- , r 
e hraeite ining regions for many years Sspecial é a 
Foundations of American ett mts, Teflons, for,many wears. Eepeciaity The World and the Individual 
Foreign Policy labor question as it is presented in the mining regions Nature, Man, aud th: floral Order 
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7 awe By JOSIAH ROYCE, Ph. D., LL.D. 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART The Roentgen Rays i tie cay og ight aa ar 
ror rt wet ngs Saee oy ee ° or “ Professor of the History of Philosoph 
of Harvard University, au dor of “American in Medicine and Surgery Harvard University. 
History Told by Contemporarizs,”’ etc. Clo h. $2.25 » Postawe: 6 esos 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 wef Postage 11 cen's As an Aid in Diagnosis and as a Thereaputic Agent. ~ON, $2.25 nel. FOS.ag?, 15 cents. 
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. A. D. 409—1870 Society, etc. With abou 300 illustratioas. Topical Discussion of 
. . eye wet Pp + 
Compied and Arr.nged by M. MORISON C oth, $6.00 xe/; half morocco, $7.00 nz. Geography 
It contains parallel dates of events, tables of The book embodies the results of the original work 2 ‘oy eee ; > ° 
f genealogies, ruling monarchs and a general parallel that has been poet pte a by the author durian wearty By W. C. DOUB. Paper, small 8vO, 25 cents 
dated chart of ancient and modern history. It is a five years, together with a careful study of the al. Practical suggestions by a Californian educator of 
work which should prove invaluable to school teach- ready considerable literature of the subject, chiefly marked su “ pecialls fuable to tenchare af 
| ers, editors, librarians, etc. Ready in a few days. that of Germany, France, England, and America. j dex ; : . 
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